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President's Message 


How time goes by. Our two-year election time is coming up this year, 
and we will be installing a few new officers and board members and re- 
installing some long-standing members this August in Chicago. It seems 
like only yesterday that I became president, and now it’s two years later. 
Our organization is in great financial and membership condition, and I 
am sure we will continue in this positive direction. I will be staying on 
the board, and look forward to assisting in any efforts to further our 
hobby and NBS organization. 

Dan Freidus will be stepping up as President. Dan has served on the 
board and has been an active contributor to the NBS for many years. I 
look forward to his tenure as President. Marc Ricard will be stepping up 
to Vice-President. Marc and his father handled the design and produc- 
tion of our new highest award of merit: the Kolbe Award. Marc has been 
active in trying to recruit more involvement of Young Numismatists 
with the NBS, and we look forward to the results of his efforts in the 
coming years. We are adding another responsibility to the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s position this year: the office of secretary. David Sundman will 
continue on as Treasurer. I can’t really remember when David was not 
the Treasurer. As president of Littleton Coin Company, David carries a 
busy schedule which makes his efforts in helping with NBS duties even 
more remarkable. He belongs to all the major numismatic organizations 
(ANA, ANS, PNG, etc.) and has been our top NBS recruiter five times. 
He must share with us sometime how he invented the 36-hour day. 

A new addition to our board this period will be Elizabeth Hahn. Eliz- 
abeth is the librarian at the ANS and has been active in setting up the 
new ANS library web site. She has also worked hard the last few years 
in setting up the library, rare book room, and archives in the ANS’s new 
location. David Fanning will be staying on the board. He and George 
Kolbe have joined together recently to form a partnership for marketing 
numismatic literature. We all look forward to their future sales. John 
Adams will continue as an NBS board member. John was awarded the 
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Kolbe medal last year in Boston for his great and continuing efforts. His 
latest book on the Medallic Portraits of Admiral Vernon is a major con- 
tribution to the hobby. Len Augsburger continues on the board. Len has 
made some outstanding contributions to our hobby the last few years 
with his article “The One Hundred Greatest Items of United States Nu- 
mismatic Literature” and, most recently, a new book, The Secret History 
of the First U.S. Mint, in collaboration with Joel Orosz. P. Scott Rubin 
will be serving on the board again. Scott is our historical expert when it 
comes to NBS history and has collected numismatic literature for over 
forty years. He has published many articles on coins and literature over 
the years and has served as president of the NBS. W. David Perkins has 
agreed to another term on the board. David is a long-time collector and 
researcher of early U.S. silver dollars and has consulted on early dollars 
for a number of auction companies as well as teaching a class on dollars 
at the ANA summer conference. Two of our two new board members 
from last term, Martin Logies and Syd Martin, will be serving another 
term. Martin is the primary force behind the Cardinal Collection Educa- 
tional Foundation and has published an historical and population census 
study on the Flowing Hair silver dollars of 1794. Syd has most recently 
published a book on The Hibernia Coinage of William Wood and has 
served for many years on the board of the ANS. A great line-up for the 
next two-year period for the NBS. You will find the names listed on the 
enclosed ballot. Remember to return the ballot by July 15. 

You will also find a ballot enclosed for voting on the best new author 
and best overall article in The Asylum in 2010. Please review the ballot 
carefully and take time to vote for your favorite. Feel free to go back to 
last year’s issues to refresh your memory and re-read the articles. They 
still make for great reading. Remember to return the ballot by July 15. 

Our schedule for the ANA convention this August in Rosemont 
(just west of Chicago and next to O’Hare Field) is set. The symposium 
will be held on Thursday, August 18, from 11:30 AM to 1 pM. The fea- 
tured speakers will be Len Augsburger and Joel Orosz to tell us every- 
thing we need to know about their new book, The Secret History of the 
First U.S. Mint. I have read an early copy, and it contains a great deal 
of information and illustrations never revealed until now. This should 
be a great “do not miss” presentation. 

The annual board meeting will follow the symposium at 1 pM to 2 PM 
in the same room. The exact room assignment will be announced later 
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and easily found at the convention. The general meeting will take place 
on Friday, August 19, from 11:30 AM to 1 pM. Again, the exact room 
assignment will be announced later. The featured presentation at the 
general meeting will be conducted by Elizabeth Hahn, ANS Librarian, 
on the new and improved ANS literature web site. The general meeting 
will also feature special announcements, board review, election confirma- 
tion, awards presentation, and our annual auction. If you have any mate- 
rial that you feel would be appropriate for our auction, please bring it 
with you. Even if you think it is not appropriate, bring it anyway. John 
Adams and | will spend any amount (almost) to help the NBS treasury 
stay in good shape. We will again be giving out a scholarship to the 
ANA summer session toa deserving YN, and contributions once again 
to the ANS and ANA libraries. Please bring something to sell. 

We would also like to see some Literature Exhibits this year at the 
ANA. We did not have an exhibit last year in Boston, so the Feldman 
award was not handed out. Look through your libraries and pull out a 
few items of interest to show at the convention this August. There are 
both competitive and non-competitive categories for display. 

I have enjoyed the privilege of being your president the past two 
years. The efforts of many have contributed to the success of our orga- 
nization. I would like to recognize the efforts of Wayne Homren and his 
weekly E-sylum. He has been one of our best promoters of the hobby, 
and the E-sylum carries weekly messages and annoncements now to well 
over a thousand interested numismatic literature enthusiasts. 

Remember, get your ballots back by July 15, and we will see you at 
the annual convention this August! 


Dan Hamelberg 


Fractional Currency Literature 
Benny Bolin 


Fractional currency was printed in five issues between 1862 and 1876. 
During those fifteen years, fractional currency worth a total of 369 mil- 
lion dollars was printed. After redemption, there is an estimated 1.8 
million dollars, or 1/10 of 1 percent, still extant. 

The phrase “buy the book before the note” is especially important in 
lesser-known collecting areas like fractional currency. Collectors of frac- 
tional currency have few experts to rely on, so it is important that the 
collector/researcher find adequate references to work from. However, 
only eight reference books with a major portion dedicated to fractional 
currency have been written so far, so the collector/researcher also has to 
rely on other types of literature to find the information needed. Besides 
reference books, one must use auction catalogues, dealer fixed-price lists, 
original articles, United States government publications, and historical 
books /biographies. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


United States Paper Money: A Reference List of Paper Money, Including 
Fractional Currency, Issued since 1861 by George H. Blake (published by 
author, 1908). Probably the earliest reference book on paper money that 
had a large section on fractional currency. It starts with a nice history 
of fractional currency and has descriptive information on all five issues. 
It also includes a chart showing up-to-date redemption and outstanding 
amounts. 

Fractional Currency of the United States by Daniel Webster Valentine 
(F.C.C. Boyd, 1924) was the first comprehensive reference on fractional 
currency and was based on Valentine’s and David Proskey’s extensive 
collections. The idea for the work was first brought up in a 1912 meeting 
of the New York Numismatic Club. They decided the book was neces- 
sary due to there being no comprehensive or satisfactory list available 
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to collectors and/or researchers. They announced in the February 1913 
edition of The Numismatist that the club had assumed the long-term 
project “of the preparation of an adequate and complete list of fractional 
paper notes.” A committee was appointed to “revise and arrange a list 
as complete as in their power.” Valentine was appointed chairman and 
his committee members included David Proskey, George H. Blake, and 
F.C.C. Boyd. Most of the work was done by Valentine. The book is 
a very extensive reference, divided into two volumes (contained in the 
same binding). The first volume outlines the history and descriptions of 
the issues. The second volume is the actual catalogue of the types and 
varieties and assigns them a Valentine number. The book was published 
in hardbound copies with black and red covers at a cost of $5 anda run of 
225 copies. At the same time, 25 special black leather presentation copies 
were printed and sold for $15. Today, only a couple of these are known 
and in those rare times one comes up for sale, they are quite expensive. 
Shortly after, B. Max Mehl reprinted the book in green softcover, and in 
1981 Sanford Durst re-issued it in white softcover. The book remained 
the standard reference for fractional currency for almost forty years and 
is still cited today. 

Schultz’s Checking List of Fractional Currency by Walter F. Schultz 
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‘chultz’s Checking List of 


_. Fracrionan 
(CURRENCY 


A new, simple, and more complete 
Checking List of United States 
Fractional C: notes 


‘urrency 
about the Rarities of these Issues 


(published by the author, 1935). This reference, by Walter Schultz of 
Dallas, Texas, is thought by many to be the rarest fractional currency 
reference. He was not satisfied with any book available, so he wrote his 
own. Schultz wanted a simpler, yet more complete work than existed 
at the time. He desired a reference book that would positively identify 
every type and variety in a brief, clear, and orderly manner, without any 
confusing and unnecessary details.” He actually produced two editions 
of his book, with the only difference being that the latter edition has 
information about the third issue Grant /Sherman essay. 

United States Postage Currency and Fractional Currency and Classi- 
fied List of U.S. Postage and Fractional Currency by Dr Frank A. Limpert 
(published by the author, 1946). Dr. Limpert, a retired dentist, published 
his first book with an eye to the historical details of the men pictured 
on the notes. He was very interested in the history of the notes and 
with sharing this historical information with others. His supplement, 
the Classified List, published in 1947, provided less historical informa- 
tion on the notes but did detail them and had prices listed. 

United States Postage © Fractional Currency by Art Christoph and 
Chet Krause (Krause Publications, 1958). This oversized book on frac- 
tional and postage currency is actually a reprint of a Numismatic News 
article on the subject. Published in 1958, the book shows the notes in 
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Milton R. Friedberg... 


The Encyclopedia of 
United States 
Fractional 

& Postal 
Currency 


large size with great detail as well as individual placement of note on 
sheets. 

A Guide Book of United States Fractional Currency by Matt Rothert 
(Whitman, 1963). Matt Rothert’s book incorporates much of the same 
information as previous references as far as the history of the series goes, 
but it gave up-to-date valuations and included new finds and variations 
not outlined in other references. Although very simple in approach, it 
was a major breakthrough in the hobby and was the major reference 
until 1978. 

The Encyclopedia of United States Fractional & Postage Currency by 
Milton R. Friedberg; edited by Martin Gengerke (NASCA, 1978). In 
1978, Milt Friedberg (no relation to Robert Friedberg) published his 
massive Encyclopedia. It is the most in-depth reference of fractional 
currency ever published and stands that way today. Besides the history 
of the notes it also includes all varieties, including errors, paper and ink 
variations, courtesy autographs, specimens, proofs, and experimentals. 
Milt began collecting fractional currency in the 1960s while working 
with Lester Merkin. As his own collection grew, he began keeping notes 
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about every note on individual loose-leaf notebook pages and added to 
them as he found more information. When he found an unlisted note, he 
would make a new page. These eventually filled over ten 3-inch hinders 
and were the basis for the encyclopedia. These original binders with 
information pages exist today in the author’s library and are a wealth of 
information. The encyclopedia was published in softcover, hardcover, 
and a limited-edition (50) interleaved blue-cover book. Milt gave the 
Fractional Currency Collectors Club permission to continue to update 
the book and make it available to new members. Milt, in collaboration 
with a few members of the FCCB, did a supplemental “Simplified Ed1 
tion” aimed at new collectors. Both of these works are still part of the 
new member packet of the FCCB. After Milt sold his collection, he did 
very little updating to the encyclopedia. After his stroke, he gave me the 
copyright to the book with the understanding of updating it and keeping 
it as such. This isa mammoth undertaking, but one that has started. 

A Collector's Guide to Postage & Fractional Currency by Robert 
Kravitz (Arkives Press, 2003). The newest reference on fractional cur- 
rency was written by long-time dealer, Robert Kravitz. His hope was 


ROBERT J. KRAVITZ 
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to have an up-to-date book that is as easily read as Rothert’s, goes be- 
yond the basics of Robert Friedberg’s book but is less complex than 
Milt Friedberg’s encyclopedia. Kravitz catalogued all the notes using the 
three major cataloguing systems: Milton Friedberg’s, Robert Friedberg’s 
and Krause-Lemke. He employs a rarity system that is easy to use and 
understand and goes into much depth, not only in the history of the 
series, the times, and the men on the notes, but also on the actual notes 
themselves as to variations, size, etc. 

Other reference books, such as the Robert Friedberg and Krause- 
Lemke books also have sections related to fractional currency but do not 
go into depth or contain information on varieties. 


ARTICLES 


Due to the relatively small number of reference books, information on 
fractional currency must be supplemented with other resources. Origi- 
nal articles published after in-depth research on a subject are a very 
important source of information. One of the earliest articles related to 
fractional currency was by H. Russell Drowne, who published an ar- 
ticle in the Proceedings of the American Numismatic and Archaeological 
Society for 1885. 

Another early article was written by Thomas Cunningham of Mo- 
hawk, New York, who was a close personal friend of F.E. Spinner. He 
was one of the earliest collectors of fractional currency, getting many 
of his notes directly from Spinner. His article “Postal and Fractional 
Currency” was published in the American Journal of Numismatics (vol. 
24 no. 4 [1893], pp. 75-80). Cunningham listed all the fractional notes 
known at the time and interestingly combined the fourth and fifth issues 
into one. 

Paper Money, the journal of the Society of Paper Money Collectors, 
has long been the most important source of such articles. Since its in- 
ception in 1962, it has published many articles on fractional currency, 
including two special editions devoted entirely to the theme, in January 
2003 and 2006. Two of the earliest prolific writers utilizing this venue to 
share their research were Milt Friedberg and Martin Gengerke. During 
the 1960s, °7os, and ’80s, they did most of the original research related 
to fractional currency and published the majority of the articles. These 
included topics found during research at the National Archives, the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and the Smithsonian. Many of their 
articles are still standard references utilized today. 
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In the 1990s and 2000s, other authors began to publish articles in 
Paper Money. John and Nancy Wilson have done a number of articles on 
F.E. Spinner and “Spinnermania”; Rick Melamed did extensive research 
on inverted plate numbers on notes and utilized, among other things, 
Martin Gengerke’s research on plate numbers he found during a search 
of the National Archives. Tom O'Mara did a then-complete listing of all 
known fractional currency inverts (that now needs updating to reflect 
the notes in the Boyd/Ford collection) and a couple of articles on the 
men pictured on fractional notes, such as Samuel Dexter. He and Doug 
Hales also did an article detailing their research primarily of fourth- and 
fifth-issue notes contained in the Smithsonian. 

During the same years, the author of this article has also written a 
number of articles from original research, including a full-life timeline 
of Spencer Morton Clark debunking some of the long-held incorrect no- 
tions about this distinguished gentleman and a detailed project related 
to the seizing of the “CSA” watermarked paper from the Confederate 
blockade runner Bermuda and the use of the paper for printing fractional 
specimen notes. 

Other places to find original articles are in the numismatic press, most 
notably Bank Note Reporter, Coin World, and Numismatic News. Club 
publications such as The Numismatist, The Rag-Picker, and the Frac- 
tional Currency Collector's Board Newsletter also at times yield original 
articles. 


FIXED-PRICE LISTS 


Fixed-price lists are printed by dealers to list their available inventory of 
notes. Researches and collectors use these not only to identify various 
notes and varieties, but also to pedigree notes. The rarest fixed-price list 
for fractional currency is the Frossard list which had all the experimen- 
tal notes from Spencer Morton Clark’s collection in it. Special List 8 
(October 1, 1893) lists the unique collection of essays and proofs sold by 
Edouard Frossard, a New York dealer: “This unique collection of essays 
and proofs of U.S. fractional currency was formed by the late Mr. S. M. 
Clark of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, U.S. Treasury, Washing- 
ton, D.C.” It listed seventy pieces, most unique, from the personal col- 
lection of Spencer Morton Clark. After Clark’s death, a collector bought 
the collection from his wife and eventually gave it over to Frossard for 
sale. All notes are marked on the back in gold/bronze ink with the cor- 
responding number on the list. 
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SPECIAL LIST No. 8. oor. t, 1903, 


Unique Collection of Rssays & Proofs of United State 
Fractional Currency. 
FOR SALE AT MARKED PRICES 
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108 East 14th St., New York; 


221 Lexington Gaeee Brooklyn, X: ¥ 
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1 $30,, 15, Coupons of U. §. bonds, brown and blue, 
blank revs. on card PODER. vis oes ccesueeeee (2) 1.00 


U, S. FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. SECOND ISSUE. 
Obverse only, without gold ring; rev., blank. 


2 50c Trial proofs thin paper, wide margins. Sata iee -@ 7 
8 50c. Space to right for“ 50” and word “ rirry 

to left, blank, First proof*.-...........2+-+45 1) 3.00 
4 50c, Same. Large gold letters over face ......... 1) 2.00 
5 BUc, All spaces for value blank, large 50 & saRCcH 

21 1863 beneath in gold*.......:.0c2seeeceeees (1) 5.00 
6 50c. Same as last, but all values Sauerecd a ob kh) O00 
7 50c. Plain, fine fibre papers.cecereevesserecenees 1 60 
8 50c. Same, fine thin membrane re paper......... 1 60 
9 50c. Impression before cleaning plate, Dec. 7, 1863. 

Heavy membrane fibre paper .....-...seeeeaee Ql) 8 
10 50c. Large gold oval, blank field. Rev., carmine, 

large 5U in gold, T-I-18-63 in corners.,..-++++- (1) £00 
11 60c. Same as last, but 50 on rev. reversed, s-2-18-63 

MISA TG oS a's. cuts Cs Pesaro sindaiaes TGR ee (1) 4.00 


Scott Coin and Stamp Company had one of the earliest listings of 
fractional currency, if not the earliest. Interestingly, it was first pub- 
lished in 1879, less than three years after production of fractional cur- 
rency ceased. Around the same time, Mason & Co. issued a “Priced 
Catalogue of the Postal or Fractional Currency of the United States of 
America.” The list had fractional currency divided into seven issues and 
gave buying and selling prices of all issues as well as the experimental 
Grant/Sherman 15-cent notes. 

Another important fixed-price list that has recently come to the 
knowledge of the author is an April 1899 list of 170 different types of 
notes sold by S.H. & H. Chapman. This list has as lot 166 a 25 /50-cent 
double-denomination note listed as “the greatest oddity known” for the 
princely sum of $75! It also has as lot 167 a negative essay “D-5-18-63” 
experimental for a price of only $6! Those two notes today command 
thousands of dollars when they appear at auction. 

Charles Steigerwalt also published many fixed-price lists, as did Ste- 
phen Nagy, B. Max Mehl, Hesslein, Bluestone, Donlon, Raymond, and 
others. One way the use of fixed-price lists can be shown is with the 
May 9, 1914, Edward Michael sale of the Ben Green stock. Although 
the catalogue is rich with encased postage stamps, lot 509 is a “5 cent 
Clark. Red back with Clark’s autograph signature on back.” This note 
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United States Fractional Currency 


Ss. H. & H. CHAPMAN 
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7. 8 
5 


SS. SS SS 


is one of ee two ee mee Clark notes with his autograph, the other 
being sold in the Ford XIX sale for over $5,000! 

A widely used and referenced list was printed by Lester Merkin in 
1963. It is his list #4 and is primarily the listing of the Caldfield collec- 
tion of fractional currency he was selling. Listing 202 different notes for 
sale, it also has essays and experimental and specimen notes. Len and Jean 
Glazer formed Fractional Currency, Inc. and issued many price lists and 
auction catalogues that are now standard references to the hobby. 


AUCTION CATALOGUES 


Fractional currency has been included in auctions for a long time—even 
while it was still being issued, as evidenced by the Bangs auction of 1860. 
At the time of the sale, the third issue was still being printed. The auc- 
tion included one lot of “Postage Currency— All Different.” These early 
catalogues are used by collectors and researchers for variety identifica- 
tion and note pedigrees in the same way as fixed-price lists. 

The Monroe J. Friedman auction conducted in 1903 by S.H. and 
Henry Chapman was touted as “the finest series ever offered at auc- 
tion.” It had many important notes, including 158 regular-issue 
notes, 67 sheets and/or multiples, and 54 experimentals. Many of the 
sheets are the fourth-issue sheets that were in the John J. Ford, jr 
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collection that was recently sold by Stack’s. Many others of the notes 
have not been seen since this auction and are not listed in Friedberg’s 
Encyclopedia. 

Some auction sales were the collections of authors of fractional curren- 
cy references. Stack’s sold the Dr. Frank Limpert collection in 1955, and 
the American Auction Association sold Matt Rothert’s collection in 
1973. One of the most sought-after catalogues of the era is Abe Kosoff’s 
catalogue of the ANA sale of 1958. This sale contained the Maurice 
Burgett collection of fractional currency. However, the original auction 
catalogue did not contain any photographs of the notes. Kosoff corrected 
this by publishing a well-illustrated supplemental catalogue of just the 
Burgett collection. It was published on October 1, 1958, and dedicated 
to F.C.C. Boyd, who had passed away just three weeks earlier, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1958. It has a vignette of Samuel Dexter and is covered in a 
very distinctive “crackled, onion skin” paper. 

A new auction house entered into the fray during this time. Pine Tree 
Auctions, which became NASCA and then R.M. Smythe, sold many 
important fractional currency notes and collections, including the Rocky 
Rockholt collection in September 1981. It is now a subsidiary of Spink’s 
and has not had a major fractional currency sale in a good while. 
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Len Glazer, Allen Mincho, and Kevin Foley formed Currency Auc- 
tions of America (CAA) in 1990 and had their first sale at the St. Louis 
Paper Money show in November of that year. Since that time they have 
produced over forty auctions, including the famous Milton Friedberg 
collection and the only two complete collections of regular-issue notes, 
the Martin Gengerke collection sold in February 1995 and the Tom 
O’Mara collection sold in May 2005. They have also auctioned many 
other notable collections. including the Marchioni, Leichty, Lee, and 
Hoffman collections. Their auction catalogues are very valuable refer- 
ences, not only for the breadth and depth of the notes but for the way 
they are presented, with many historical details, pedigrees, and informa- 
tion on the individual varieties. 


OTHER BOOKS 


During academic research projects or other endeavors, many modern 
books have been written about some of the men depicted on fractional 
currency. These are important as well, not only for the information 
about the men but also for information about the times and especially 
the economic events and climate. In order for researchers to understand 
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the events related to fractional currency fully, a study of the people 
important in the series is also necessary. 

Stanton: The Life and Times of Lincoln’s Secretary of War (Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1962) was written by Benjamin P. Thomas and finished by Har- 
old M. Hyman upon Thomas’s death. The book records the life of Edwin 
McMasters Stanton, one of the most controversial figures in American 
politics. As Secretary of War, he marshaled the Union troops during the 
Civil War and afterwards played a very prominent role in the impeach- 
ment process of President Andrew Johnson. 

Inside Lincoln’s Cabinet: The Civil War Diaries of Salmon P. Chase 
(Longmans, Green, 1954), edited by David Donald, records the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who introduced fractional currency. Not long after 
Chase’s death, his actual diaries were scattered and this book is an effort 
by the editor to bring them together once again. The book provides 
much insight to the political and economical climate and events of the 
times. 

The Life and Public Services of William Pitt Fessenden (Houghton, 
Mifflin, 1907) is a two-volume work written by his son, Francis. The 
work covers Fessenden’s life from his birth to his service as Senator from 
Maine and Secretary of the Treasury to his last years. 

The Life and Public Services of Salmon Portland Chase (D. Appleton, 
1874) was written by J.W. Schuckers. As with most of these books, 
it covers his life from start to end and concentrates on his government 
service as Secretary of the Treasury and Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Fortunately for researchers the book was republished in the 
1970s, making it readily available. 

Other types of references that collectors and researchers can use in- 
clude memorial books that were printed by the government to eulogize 
prominent ofhcials’ deaths. Those involved in fractional currency history 
about whom memorial books were written include President Lincoln, 
William P. Fessenden, Generals Grant and Sherman, Francis E. Spinner, 
and President Garfield. 

Finally, the Laban Heath counterfeit detectors come in many sizes 
and some have plates of counterfeit and real fractional currency. 


BAK ey ORT 


During the early years of fractional currency production, Spencer Mor- 
ton Clark became the first superintendent of the National Currency Bu- 
reau (later, the Bureau of Engraving and Printing). He was important for 
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bringing the printing into the hands of the government, devising many 
anti-counterfeiting ideas, and advancing the nation’s security printing to 
new levels. Along the way, he made many powerful enemies. Banknote 
companies were angry that he was trying to take away their business. 
They tried many things to sully Clark’s reputation and get him removed 
from his position. 

One of their main actions focused on the workforce at the bureau. 
Due to the Civil War and the resultant shortage of male workers, Clark 
employed a large force of women. Rumors arose that women were hired 
based on their looks and in return for sexual favors, comparing the bureau 
to a large brothel. Secretary of the Treasury Chase asked the Depart- 
ment of War to have an investigator look into these allegations. Lafay- 
ette C. Baker, who is credited with founding the Secret Service, was 
appointed. Baker went about the investigation aggressively and made 
allegations that led to the suspension of Clark and the arrest of Stuart 
Gwynn, who was responsible for developing many of the paper types 
and anti-counterfeiting ideas. A special Congressional committee was 
assembled to hear the charges, chaired by future President James Gar- 
field. Eventually Clark and Gwynn were exonerated. This entire episode 
in fractional currency history makes fascinating reading. It reads like a 
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modern-day soap opera. Baker presented an official report to the commit- 
tee in June 1864. In it he states that Gwynn’s criminal activity consisted 
in his “willfully and wickedly defrauding the government of the United 
States in this: That while representing to the Secretary of the Treasury 
his ability to improve the fractional currency of the country, he has been 
pursuing a course of experiments involving the outlay of enormous sums 
of money bringing disgrace upon the Treasury Department by his abor- 
tive attempts at postal currency in the prosecution of an untried scheme 
or idea which he never before had the means to develop.” 

Regarding Clark, Baker wrote, “these afhdavits disclose a mass of 
immorality and profligacy, the most atrocious as these women were em- 
ployees of Clark, hired and paid by the public money. These women 
seem to have been selected in the Printing Bureau for their youth and 
personal attractions. Neither the laws of God nor of man have been 
respected by Clark in his conduct with these women.” 

The Garfield committee found the evidence lacking and the allega- 
tions untrue, and formally acquitted both Gwynn and Clark. Later, 
Baker wrote, “when it was discovered that I would not bend to party 
dictation and shield the guilty, my official acts and labors were ignored, 
but an attempt was made to brand me a conspirator. I was the target of 
unjust and cruel censure.” 

Baker wrote his own account of his founding of the Secret Service, 
The History of the United States Secret Service. His book was published 
in 1867, with 46 chapters and 704 pages. Baker devoted four chapters 
to the great Treasury conspiracy and investigation. This book is fairly 
rare and prized by collectors. Interestingly, a second printing of the book 
was made in 1894. This edition is only 398 pages in length with only 28 
chapters. Notably missing are the chapters on the scandal. The author 
has found a total of five different printings of this book, including one 
soft cover. 

Jacob Mogelever’s book Death to Traitors reports the truth of what 
happened in this scandal and how Baker concocted his stories and manu- 
factured his witnesses. These books and the Garfield committee and 
Baker reports make fascinating reading. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Besides the reference books, auction catalogues, price lists, and original 
articles, much information can be gleaned from other sources, especially 
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publications by the Government Printing Office. One of these is a re- 
port dated November 26, 1864, about the National Currency Bureau, 
its activities, expenses, and accomplishments. It was written by Spencer 
Morton Clark and contains over 160 pages of data, letters, and answers 
to inquiries. It has the contracts for printing paper money, especially 
fractional currency, between the NCB and the Columbia Banknote 
Company. It also has the contract that Clark drew up for Dr. Stuart 
Gwynn for making special paper for fractional currency. It also con- 
tains discussions and ideas for making the bureau more eflicient, some 
of which were rejected and some adopted. Unfortunately, although it 
addresses many of the experiments done on the second issue, it does not 
detail what the letters on the backs of some of the notes denote. 
Another publication is a two-part report to Congress, printed as 
House Misc. Doc. 163 (44th Congress, 1st session). Part 1 is 17 pag- 
es long and part 2 is 38 pages long. The document is a report from 
the Commission on Waterproofing to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Treasury Department dated April 3, 1876. It details ef- 
forts to waterproof paper for fractional currency and other United 
States notes and securities. It has multiple fold-out diagrams and re- 
ports from the National Academy of Sciences of 1875. The conclu- 
sion of the report is that while waterproofing works in new notes, 
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after a while it loses its effectiveness, so it was not recommended to 
proceed. 

Another valuable source of information is the testimony related to 
the original production of postage currency and the use of stamps for 
small change in the issues of the Congressional Globe from June and 
July 1862. 

While the above is nowhere near a complete compendium of all the 
references available to collectors who desire more information on frac- 
tional currency, it does show that in order to get to the true heart of the 
subject, one must use resources other than straight reference books and 
improvise and dig deep to find the knowledge. 


Help Promote the Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


Howard A. Daniel III sets up a club table to represent the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society (and the International Bank Note Society, 
Numismatics International, and the Philippines Collectors Forum) at 
both of the annual American Numismatic Association events, the 
Florida United Numismatists (FUN), and the International Paper 
Money Show. 

The Asylum and NBS membership applications are given to numisma- 
tists interested in the society from the table. Journals and applications 
for the other societies are also given out. 

There are also world bank notes and world coins to give to young 
and new numismatists in a packet which includes a consolidated mem- 
bership application form for all four groups. References are given to 
numismatists but especially to teachers and scout counselors, for them 
to use with their students and scouts. 

Howard always needs volunteers to staff the table and needs your 
unwanted references, world banknotes, and/or world coins. Please 
contact Howard at hadaniel3@msn.com to make the donation arrange- 
ments. The best method to get them to him is to take them to one of 
the three shows, otherwise, you can mail them to him. Howard can 
also send a thank-you letter to each donor which will document their 
donation for tax purposes. 


“You Don't Say”: Numismatic Quarterly Quiz 
Myron Xenos 


1. What was the name of the silver strike at Virginia City, Nevada, in 
the early 1870s? 

2.“Value Me As You Please” appeared as an inscription on what cop- 
per token? 

3. What weighs more, a pound of feathers or a pound of gold? And, 
what weighs more, an ounce of feathers or an ounce of gold? (This is 
an apples and oranges question.) 

4. How many chain links are on the Fugio cent? 

5. Name one of the two German states whose crown-sized coins fea- 
tured a wildman? 

6. For one issue only, vol.1 no. 1, 1888, The Numismatist had a differ- 
ent title. What was it? 

4. Silver conducts electricity better than gold. So why would gold be 
used on circuit boards? 

8. The profit made by a minter of coins over the bullion value is known 
as what? 

9. What material was used as a window on encased postage stamps? 

10.Of which type of coin were 111,356 found in the Harmony 
Hoard of the Economites? 

11.Only two U.S. coins were struck in non-alloyed copper. Name 
them. 

12. Where did the English gold “Guinea” get its name? 

13.Be it truth or legend, Martha Washington's silver dinnerware 
was thought to have been used for the coining of which coin and 
date? 


Answers on p. 25. 


Charles L. Clarke—Unpublished Numismatic Author 
Denis W. Loring 


In the April-June 2010 issue of The Asylum, Max Spiegel has written 
a wonderful article on Charles L. Clarke of Schenectady, engineer and 
studious collector of middle- and late-date large cents. There’s one ad- 
ditional aspect to this story, of particular interest to bibliophiles. Mr. 
Clarke not only made meticulous notes on his coins, he took a copy of 
Frank D. Andrews’ 1883 work on the cents of 1816-1857, separated it 
into individual pages, pasted them into a lined 73/4 x g!/2-inch notebook, 
and used the lined pages to handwrite—in the style of Newcomb!—his 
own voluminous notes and observations. 
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Clarke’s four-page, single-spaced introduction begins as follows: 


Throughout this second edition of Andrews’ work I have added notes here 
and there; some relating to features not mentioned by him pertaining to cents 
belonging to me or which I have had opportunity to examine; and others of 


more general nature and interest. 
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The result, though perhaps falling short of a full updating of the An- 
drews reference, is a unique testament to the scholarship and dedication 
of one collector of early copper. The book was offered to me decades ago 
by Fritz Weber, an old-time dealer in coins and numismatic ephemera. 
He had no recollection of where he got it. 


Answers to the Numismatic Quarterly Quiz (see p. 22): 1) the Comstock Lode; 2) the 
Higley, a.k.a. Granby tokens; 3) a pound of feathers is heavier, but an ounce of gold is 
heavier (a troy ounce is 31.1 grams, an avoirdupois ounce is 28.35 grams; there are 12 
oz. toa troy pound, 16 0z to an avoirdupois pound); 4) 13 links; 5) Brunswick-Luneburg, 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel; 6) The American Numismatist; 7) it does not corrode; 8) sei 
gniorage; 9) mica; 10) Capped Bust half dollars; 11) the half cent and large cent; 12) from 
the gold mines in Guinea, West Africa; 13) the 1792 half-disme. 


Circulation Finds 


Dave Hut 


I subscribe to the Numismatic News. Often readers write in to tell of 
their circulation finds. Many times these items are not of great monetary 
value; rather, it was the thrill of the unexpected find. I can now report 
a circulation find of numismatic literature. 

A hobby of mine during the warm summer months is going to yard 
sales. One never knows when something of interest will be found. Many 
times no, but sometimes yes. Many yard sales have books for sale. If I 
find one I like, it can usually be bought for 25 or 50 cents. 

In many years of searching, however, I had never found any numis- 
matic literature. I once heard a report of Chapman’s Jenks catalogue 
being found at a yard sale for $5. I am not sure if that is true, but it is 
something nice to dream about. 

This past summer I got lucky. I looked in a box on the floor of a garage 
and my heart jumped. It was numismatic literature. There was a coffee- 
table book of enlarged photos of ancient coins, a second edition of Ru- 
lau’s U.S. Tokens 1700-1900, and quite a few auction catalogues, mostly 
Bowers & Merena, including the Eliasberg sale in nice condition. 

I asked the owner, “How much are the things in the box?” He said, 
“25 cents each.” Most of the catalogues I already had, but I picked out 
eight items and handed him $2. He said to me, “Do you collect coins?” 
I answered, “I did collect coins, and I am as interested in them as I ever 
was, but unfortunately in this day and age it is no longer safe to keep 
a coin collection in your house. It must be kept in the bank and is in- 
convenient to look at and research. With the books, I can keep them all 
around me, and if someone broke in they would not want the books.” 
The owner then said, “Just take the whole box; I give it to you”. I went 
home that day a very happy person! 


Book Review 


David Lawrence Feigenbaum, Tales from the Bourse. Virginia Beach: 
DLRC Press, 2001. 49 pages, $5.95. 


Johann Sebastian Bach, working against time on his last composition, 
The Art of the Fugue, realized that he could not complete it before death 
would overtake him. So with his last remaining energy he put aside the 
unfinished manuscript and dictated a simple chorale. The fugal work 
today is sometimes performed as Bach left it, trailing off and ending with 
the chorale. 

David Lawrence Feigenbaum is not Bach, of course, but Tales from the 
Bourse is Feigenbaum’s “simple chorale.” Written within months of his 
death in 2002 from amyotrophic lateral sclerosis (Lou Gehrig’s disease), 
it isa statement of what he wished to be his legacy to numismatics. At 
the time, his disability had progressed to the point where he was almost 
completely paralyzed and unable to speak. But his mind and eye muscles 
were unaffected; thus he was able to write with the use of a device called 
the “Eyegaze Computer.” Under such circumstances one might expect 
a “heavy” book, but this is short, to the point, upbeat, and engaging. 
The stories he tells are sometimes funny, sometimes embarrassing, al- 
ways instructive. They are about how he built his business, the people 
who were his customers and suppliers, their foibles and proclivities. 
In the pages of Tales you will meet the fussy dealer who only trades in 
registry-grade coins, the collectors (and noncollectors) who come to him 
with various and sundry oddball offerings, and the son John who became 
David's partner and now carries on the business. You will see how he 
put deals together, most of them mutually advantageous, but also some 
that didn’t work out so well. The book presents a side of the coin busi- 
ness that the collecting public doesn’t often see. From Feigenbaum’s 
perspective, as told in the book, making a living by dealing in coins was 
always a learning experience, with never a dull moment. 

His numismatic passion was a field of U.S. coinage that few before 
him cared about: the three-denomination series of silver coinage designed 
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by Chief Engraver Charles E. Barber and minted from 1892 to 1916. 
Feigenbaum was a mover and shaker in forming the Barber Coin Col- 
lectors Society in 1989 and was the sometime editor of its quarterly 
journal. He has written the first books solely about these series, all pub- 
lished by his own press (DLRC stands for David Lawrence Rare Coins— 
professionally he dropped the surname, he says, “for security reasons. ”) 
Being his contemporary, I can appreciate his enjoyment as a youngster 
in picking Barber coins from circulation. Even the worn ones were easy 
to identify because the design elements stood up so well to wear. When 
you begin collecting, the coins you enjoy are the ones that you use. 

Cornelius Vermeule credits French coinage with inspiring Barber’s 
designs. (To me they have an even closer similarity to Karl Schwenzer’s 
“Libertas” design, first used in 1879 on the three denominations of nickel 
rappen coinage of Switzerland and continuing to this day.) The designs 
fascinated Feigenbaum to the point where he held back the Barbers from 
the sale of his other collections (to buy his fiancée a ring). In starting out 
as a dealer—it was his third career—his enthusiasm for these series of 
coinage led him to stock his bourse table exclusively with high-grade 
Barbers. Sales were slow. At subsequent shows he broadened his offer- 
ings, while advertising his Barbers to a national market. 

Feigenbaum had an educational background, spending time teaching 
in a Florida high school and as a faculty member at Old Dominion Uni- 
versity at Norfolk. His book has practical lessons for us: “The unwritten 
rules of the game are simple. You don’t lie, but if you have more knowl- 
edge about the scarcity of a coin than [the person offering it}, it is your 
gain and his loss.... An honest deal is based on knowledge.” And the 
best trade is the one where everyone wins. 


David D. Gladfelter 
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Editor's Introduction 


As a number of readers have commented during the last several months, 
and as the rest of you have undoubtedly noticed, there have been some 
problems with quality of printing in recent issues of The Asylum. Un- 
doubtedly the most egregious of these was the printers’ accidental omis- 
sion of the last four pages from Volume 29 Number 1 earlier this year, 
which was prepared for press with a total of thirty-two interior pages 
but was instead mailed to subscribers with only twenty-eight. 

Beginning with this issue we are using a different printing company. 
The change has entailed some delay, but we expect this change to result 
in better quality, with the possibility as well of some savings in printing 
costs for the NBS. 

Because pages 29-32 of Volume 29 Number 1 never actually appeared 
in print, despite what the table of contents implied, the present issue 
begins with page 29 of Volume 29. The article that was on the missing 
pages is now to be found on pages 48-51 of this issue. 


— David Yoon 


The Second United States Mint 
and Good Child’s Library 


Joel J. Orosz 


Images of the second United States Mint tended to turn up, during its 
1833-1901 runas the nation’s premier coinage facility, in the most pecu- 
liar places. In the April-June 2010 issue of The Asylum, we discovered 
an engraving of William Strickland’s elegant Grecian temple of Numisma 
in—of all places—a casket, or more precisely, in The Casket, an 1830s 
literary magazine published in Philadelphia. Now a completely differ- 
ent engraving of the second Mint has surfaced in another unexpected 
venue, namely a nineteenth-century book of didactic readings for chil- 
dren. While the motivation for including the Mint as the subject for one 
of its chapters remains obscure, there are some interesting insights to be 
gleaned from this enigmatic primer. 

The book in question carries the succinct, if somewhat awkward, 
title of Good Child’s Library. Juvenile Sports, Etc. In an era when full 
book titles routinely unfolded over half a page or more, agglutinated by 
phrases such as “In addition to...” or “Together with...” such economy 
(one might almost say parsimony) of titling must have seemed preter- 
naturally terse. The person ultimately responsible for this shocking de- 
parture from convention is not altogether clear, for the book does not 
name its creator. The bookseller from whom I purchased a copy of Good 
Child’s Library identified its author as Richard G. Harrison, but I have 
been unable to find confirmation of this attribution. No such mystery 
exists about the publisher, for the title page credits Leavitt & Allen, of 
New York City, whose driving force, George Ayres Leavitt, was one 
of the founders of the New York Publishers’ Association and a leading 
antebellum publisher, bookseller, and auctioneer. 

If it was indeed Mr. Harrison “whodunit,” there still remains the 
other important question of “whendunit.” Besides omitting the author’s 
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Figure I. 


name, Good Child’s Library neglects to record a date of publication. The 
extremes would be from 1831 (recall that the article on the second Mint 
from The Casket was written from architectural plans, and published 
nearly two years prior to the Mint’s 1833 opening), to 1901, the year in 
which the second Mint yielded place to the third. 

A number of factors, however, militate against either of the extremes 
being the actual time of publication. The highly didactic prose found in 
Good Child’s Library argues more for antebellum than for Gilded Age 
antecedents. The style of the book’s binding, with its blue cloth boards 
titled and decorated in gilt on the spine, and in blind on the boards, is 
more reminiscent of 1840s and 1850s publications than those from the 
1880s or 1890s. The most compelling consideration is found in the dates 
of operation of the partnership of Leavitt & Allen, which did business 
from 1852 until about 1863, thus clearly identifying the range of years 
during which Good Child’s Library was published. 

There is a reason to suspect that Good Child’s Library made its ap- 
pearance closer to the beginning of the eleven-year span of Leavitt & 
Allen’s existence than the end, and that is found in the publication of 
a series of popular volumes during the early 1850s under the collective 
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title of The Good Child’s Library. According to a preamble of one of 
the books in this series, “The object of The Good Child’s Library is to 
encourage a taste for Scripture Reading, by presenting some of the most 
interesting portions of the New Testament narrative in the attractive 
form of verse.” The Good Child’s Library series was well received, and 
sold steadily, so that most of its volumes are readily available on to- 
day’s antiquarian book market. It seems quite plausible, therefore, that 
Richard G. Harrison (or whoever was the author), might have sought 
to capitalize upon the popularity and the spotless moral reputation of 
The Good Child’s Library series by naming his own book the sound-alike 
Good Child’s Library (narrowly avoiding complete plagiarism of titling 
by dropping the definite article), and by issuing it in the mid-185os, at 
the height of The Good Child’s Library series run. 

If the piggybacking ploy worked, a purchaser expecting to find verse 
would instead find prose, and those looking for a unified theme of stories 
from the New Testament would discover that the organization of the 
stories in Good Child’s Library was less “Christian thematic” and more 
“secular chaotic.” The topics tumble one upon another, ranging from 
biographies, to fables, to travelogues, to natural histories, to sentimen- 
tal parables. The “Story of General Jackson,” for example, is joined by 
“Wandering Morton,” “A Visit to Holland,” “The Bird’s Nest,” and 
“The Beggar Girl.” 

This pepper pot of 32 chapters may contain a goodly number of emo- 
tional ingredients, but the endings are not always happy ones. “The 
Death of the Father,” for example, takes an utterly unflinching view of 
familial mortality: “To lose a father is often to lose a home; for it is the 
father who provides the family with shelter, food and clothing, and all 
those comforts which make home dear.” The story focuses on the Torr 
family, whose father suddenly sickens. Mrs. Torr and “her little daugh- 
ter Eliza” keep vigil by his bedside, where the doctor informs them that 
there is no hope of recovery. The twenty-first-century reader wants to 
see a providential recovery; the nineteenth-century reader was resigned 
to the inevitability of domestic tragedy. Mr. Torr “... bade Eliza to love 
and worship God, and obey her mother, and she would lead a happy 
life. He strove to speak to Mrs. Torr, but choked in the effort, and soon 
after the last sigh escaped him, and his body was cold in death. Long 
and deeply did the mother and daughter grieve, but nothing could call 
Mr. Torr back to life.” 
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THE UNITED STATES MINT. 
Figure 2. 


Given the presence of such emotional cold showers in Good Child’s 
Library, a story about the second Mint of the United States within its 
pages definitely makes for light and carefree reading. A mere 188 words 
suffice to tell the story of the Mint, with an annexed engraving, printed 
somewhat awkwardly in landscape orientation, as opposed to the por- 
trait orientation of the printing. This illustration clearly differs from the 
one published in The Casket, and it can be positively identified as the 
familiar John Caspar Wild engraving of the second Mint. According to 
research done by the Philadelphia Print Shop, Ltd., Wild was a Swiss 
artist who studied in Paris and made a brief first appearance in Phila- 
delphia in 1831. He then went to Cincinnati for six years, and returned 
to Philadelphia in 1837, entering into a partnership with J.B. Cheva- 
lier to publish a series of small lithographs illustrating the architectural 
highlights of the city of Philadelphia. The prints appeared during 1838 
in five monthly numbers of four views each, and after 20 scenes were 
completed, Wild and Chevalier offered them in a bound volume, entitled 
Views of Philadelphia, and Its Vicinity. The series of lithographs went 
through three different editions in 1838, anda fourth that was published 
incrementally from 1840 through 1848. Clearly, the illustration in Good 
Child’s Library, and hence the book itself, could not have been published 
prior to 1838, and it easily could have been published after 1848. 
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It is not possible to determine which of the four print editions is used 
in Good Child’s Library, for any identifying data about the publisher 
and engraver has been omitted. The basis for the engraving is clearly 
the Wild lithograph, however, depicting a three-quarters view of one of 
the Mint’s two porticoes, one of which fronted Penn Square, the other 
facing Chestnut Street. The quality of the engraving, as reproduced in 
Good Child’s Library, leaves much to be desired, for Wild’s clean lines 
have been muddied in a rather crude presentation. 

If the illustration disappoints, the text surprises. There are hints 
within the brief article on the Mint suggesting that its author’s acquain- 
tance with the institution came at first hand. For example, we learn that 
“When you enter the Mint, you will see one large hall, with a great 
number of doors. These doors lead to small rooms in which the work of 
coining is carried on.” Another such observation asserts that “The coin- 
ing machines are kept clean and polished brightly.” Both reports have 
the ring of details noticed by an observant visitor. 

More intriguing, however, are a couple of statements that sound like 
open advocacy for the Mint and its management. The old bugaboo of 
high operating costs, which had plagued the institution from its incep- 
tion, is addressed as follows: “A large number of persons are employed 
about the Mint, and the wages and salaries for a single week amount to 
a great sum; but we should remember these persons work for the whole 
United States.” The closing sentence makes one wonder if it might be 
addressing the early 1850s scandal involving Chief Coiner Franklin 
Peale, who had been personally profiting from extracurricular work he 
had ordered his subordinates to perform: “The greatest care is exercised 
in dealing out the precious metal for coining, and none but responsible 
persons are employed.” Given the reality of Peale’s personal profiteering, 
this sentence sounds like nothing so much as “spin control” from Mint 
Director James Ross Snowden. 

As with so many things about Good Child’s Library, we will prob- 
ably never know to what extent the chapter about the Mint was purely 
primer, and to what extent it was pro-Mint propaganda. What is clear 
is that an illustrated story of some little importance about the second 
Mint is sandwiched within the pages of this book between “Searching 
the Scriptures” and “Benjamin and His Two Goats”: a most unlikely 
venue, indeed. What is also clear is that any bookshelf that purports to 
hold every book published about the second Mint will need to include 
this enigmatic and surprising little volume, Good Child’s Library. 


“You Don't Say”: Numismatic Quarterly Quiz 
Myron Xenos 


1.What is the difference between “coin aligned” and “medal 
aligned”? 
2. What date is the earliest dated crown-sized coin? 
3. What percentage of silver is contained in German Silver? 
4. Who was the model for Miss Liberty on the 1921 peace $1? 
5. Name the term for the obverse of one coin combined with the re- 
verse of another. 
6. What is a “short snorter”™? 
47.On which U.S. coin was chain mail added to assuage puritanical art 
critics? 
8. Which British monarch earned the name “Old Coppernose” for de- 
basing silver coinage. 
g. Foreign coins circulated freely in the United States until a law was 
passed removing legal tender status. What year was it? 
10.In 1816, only the large cent was produced in Philadelphia at the 
mint. Why? 
11.Easy question! What human body parts were sometimes missing 
on early screw press operators? 
12. What do the initials F.D.C.stand for? (not first-day cover) 


Answers on p. 47. 


The Shorthouse Catalogue 
Paul Withers 


The job of being a numismatic book dealer is a rewarding one, even if | 
don’t exactly earn a fortune. 

In this business it is all too easy to accumulate hoards of material. Let 
me say that I do not have the problem that many collectors have, of a 
wife who resents their husband’s collection. My wife, whilst perhaps 
not quite as crazy as I am about books, is very fond of them, and when a 
freshly-bought library arrives she eagerly and happily helps to catalogue 
it and put it onto the shelves, either for sale, or onto our library shelves, 
but there are times when it overflows. It goes into boxes and sits until 
there is time to deal with it. In this case, the pile of boxes was started 
about fifteen years ago. Last week it became apparent that something 
had to be done about it as what had been intended as a verandah has 
now become a junk storage facility, and there are times when even | 
realise that if I want to buy more, something has to go! 

In this instance, the fifteen-year-old pile had to go, but before that, it 
had to be sorted and what was saleable had to go for sale on our website 
(www.galata.co.uk). Much of it is junk, or at least, it was fifteen years 
ago. The pile is large: two cubic yards would not be an exaggeration. 
I started at one corner and began to work my way downwards and 
inwards. It consists of things such as a long run (of fairly recent cop- 
ies) of The Numismatist and Coin Monthly, that were put to one side 
just in case someone might want them. If anyone does, please let me 
know, they are free—but you'll have to pay the carriage, and preferably 
come to collect them. Now, let me say that fifteen years ago things were 
different—I didn’t rate auction catalogues that highly, but people began 
to appreciate them, and my attitude has changed towards them as there 
are now several good customers for them. One box, therefore, brought 
quite a lot of joy, as many were Sotheby catalogues from the early 1goos, 
and another was a strange catalogue, which I thought that I would share 
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with you, as most of those who read The Asylum are interested in things 
American. 

It is hard-bound, with a textured, dark blue (nearly black) cover, just 
over five inches wide and eight and a half inches tall. Whilst obviously 
of some age, it does not look as old as it is, surviving from 1886. The title 
page informs us that the collection being sold, that of E. Shorthouse, con- 
tained many rare coins that “have not been offered to public competition 
for some years” (see Figure 1). You will notice that the owner doesn’t say 
for exactly how long the public have been denied the privilege of seeing 
the delights of his collection. 

The full details then begin to come out. This collection is not being 
sold in London, but Birmingham. Now as we have been wont to observe 
over the years, living as we did, just 20 miles from England’s second city: 
if a coin or token is rare and interesting and from Birmingham, ignore it, 
for it will be impossible to sell. 

Mr Shorthouse himself did not entirely trust the citizens of Birming- 
ham, for they were informed that only gentlemen presenting their cards 
would be admitted, and even they were told, politely, that they should 
keep their thieving hands off as the pieces were to be handled only by 
the assistants, and not by the person viewing, and lots were to be seen 
only one at a time. Was the guy paranoid? Perhaps, but read on.. 

Some of the lots were of United States items. One appears nade the 
heading “Miscellaneous”: 


Lot 806 : Thirty-one U.S. Copper cents., 1798, 1801, 1802, 1803, 
1812, 1814, 1816, 18197, 1818, 1810, 1820, 1822, 13277, 1620 mise 
1836 (2) 1841, 1842, 1843, 1845, 1849, 1850, 1851, 1852 (brilliant mint) 
1853 (2, same state) ; 1854, 1855, 1856, 1857; very difficult to get 
together 31 


Lot 821 does not appear under “Miscellaneous”, but comes under the 
heading “United States of America”, which in this instance is not quite 
correct: 


821 Oak and Pine Tree Series, Massachusetts, 1652, Shillings, large 
blank (4) ; ditto, small blank (2) ; small sizes are ex. rare; Sixpences, 
fine and very rare (2), one, the oak tree, very rare : three Pence (pine 
tree) 9 

“The only trace of these rare small pieces being offered for many 
years was in Maynard’s sale, when a poor Ormonde crown, shilling, 
and sixpence, (lot 118) a set of four fetched £20. 
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CATALOGUE 


OF A PORTION OF THE VERY VALUABLE COLLECTION OF 


| GREEK, ROMAN, ANGLO-SAXON, SCOTCH 


| AND 


BNGLISH GOINS 


Formed by E. SHORTHOUSE, Esq., Member of the 
London Numismatic Society :—Embracing many RARE COINS 
and PATTERN PIECES, which have not been offered to 
PUBLIC COMPETITION FOR SOME YEARS. 


(one ne a ar an ee a Ha 


fo be Sold hy Auction, by 


MESSRS, 


LUDLOW, ROBERTS & WELLER, 


AT THEIR HOUSE, 
No. 18, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


(Within Three Minutes’ walk of New Street Birmingham 
Railway Station), 


On MONDAY, the 29th of November, 1886, and 
the Three following days, at One o'clock prompt, 
each day. 

FOR VIEW DAYS, SEE OVER. 


WATSON AND BALL, PRINTERS, CASTLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


Figure I. 


AFTER THE SALE 


What did these lots make? Lot 806 made to shillings (just under $2.50) 
and lot 821 made 6 pounds, two shillings and sixpence (a little under 30 
dollars). Of course, back in 1886, a year before Victoria's golden jubilee, 
for ten shillings, we are talking about half a sovereign, now worth more 
than a hundred pounds ($160) for bullion, and for the Massachusetts 
silver coins well over $2000. Spink bought lot 821, though whether for 
stock or on behalf of a client is not known. Would they still be a bargain 
nowadays ? I suspect that lot 806 would be a raving bargain, but I am 
not so sure about lot 821. 

After the sale, Mr Shorthouse, with an eye to making a bit of money 
and perhaps to mention his disappointment at the sales results, pub- 
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lished and bound the sale catalogue with the post-sale results and what 
might now be found in a blog. He wrote: 


The experiment of attempting an important Coin Sale in Birmingham 
—(there being very few Numismatists in the neighbourhood)—was 
thought by many to bea bold one. The general excellence and variety 
of the coins, however, proved attractive. Thanks to the presence of 
the Leading Dealers [He mentions Mr. Verity, Mr. Lincoln, Messrs. 
Spink, and Mr. Whelan, all of whom came to the sale.] all went off 
well. 


He then went on to say that some coins established a record, a William 
IV crown making £20 10s od along with the “Three Graces” crown 
sold for £9 17s 6d. A Queen Anne farthing sold for £19 17s 6d. Was he 
happy with this? Well, perhaps, but he carried on: 


It is not too much to say that several of the coins in this sale will not 
occur again in our lifetime; and those collectors, — slaves to that most 
dismal of all slaveries, — routine, - who allowed themselves to be 
deterred by the bold and original catalogue, - missed many excellent 
and rare pieces. 


In other words, he was telling those who didn’t come to the sale, to 
swell his coffers, that they had missed the chance of a lifetime. 

How did he feel about people on the other side of the Pond? Well, he 
had evidently not had very good experiences for, apropos of nothing, 
he continued.... 


To American Coin Collectors. 
Stolen, 


from an English Gentleman’s Coin Cabinet, end of April, 1886, a 
valuable set of “Lord Baltimore” silver money, consisting of the Shil- 
ling, Sixpence, and rare Groat, in unusaally fine condition. 


The Groat Described. 


A fine, circular coin, unclipped and perfect; the reverse excellent, 
the hair of the portrait on the obverse rather worn, the face not well 
struck up, with a peculiar depression or sinking in of the cheek. 


The Thief. 


As some months have now been judiciously allowed to pass by qui- 
etly, it is judged that the thief will about now have gained courage 
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to offer his stolen coins—probably, it is thought, in America. As the 
above Groat has not been offered to the public for years in America, 
its sudden appearance this summer will attract attention. Any Pri- 
vate Collector, Auctioneer, or Dealer who may have heard of a fine 
Baltimore Groat being offered this summer (or in future) is asked to 
obtain access to, and particularly notice the coin, and to take a rub- 
bing off it. A well-known and respectable English dealer, and the 
owner, will undertake to identify and swear to this groat for years to 
come, singling it out ina moment from any number. Rubbings have 
been retained off it. 


Not The First Time. 


From the adroitness shown by the thief (a worthless U.S. token and 
another coin being slipped into the space left by the theft, which 
might otherwise have attracted attention on replacing the cabinet 
drawer), the detectives consider that this is not the first time this 
man has purloined coins at gentlemen’s houses, and it seems desirable 
that his family should know that the father is a common thief at large, 
dangerous to Society. Any person in America or England who gives 
such information as may bring the theft home shall receive a P.O. 
order for £5, also a beautiful U.S. 1796 cent., with the cap, in abso- 
lutely Mint condition, for his trouble. Address, Mr. E. Shorthouse, 
5, Charlotte Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, England, Member of the 
London Numismatic Society. 


Three Years’ American Coin Collecting In England. 


The following experiences, it was thought, might amuse aud interest 
Brother Collectors across the Atlantic, Being in easy circumstances, 
and lacking the talents of his Brother, whose “John Inglesant” has 
been so well received in America, travels over the world and various 
“hobbies” have taken up some twenty years. The last hobby was coin 
collecting, only commenced in 1881. Five years ago fine coins were 
to be had at about half present prices, and a tremendous “hoard” 
was obtained. English, American, Canadian, French, Early German, 
Manx, &c. The nucleus of the last was Dr. Clay’s hoard, sold for a 
mere song in New York. Coming back—through Mr. Randall—and 
persistently added to, it now forms (so say the dealers) “The finest 
collection of Manx (Isle of Man) in the world.” 


American Coins. 


As late as 1882 U.S. coins were to be picked up in England very 
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cheaply, now they very seldom occur. Our ignorance of them was, 
and still is, in most cases, profound. We considered §s. a fair price 
for an uncirculated 1796 cent. (not the humorously called “cabinet 
friction uncirculated” of the U.S. sales), but absolutely as from the 
die; like a proof. A very fine 1795 cent., with thick lettered edge, 
a gentleman had put out of his collection amongst his “wasters.” 
“These,” he remarked, “I do not value at anything.” They went at 
one shilling apiece. A lovely 1794 dollar stood for two years in the 
Bureau de Change” window, Charing Cross Station, London, star- 
ing at the British public; the writer could have had it a dozen times 
at £1. Finally swept off by good Mr. Randall on his last visit to the 
British Isles. Four or five fine 1796 half-cents. were also waiting in 
Birmingham for the latter. We considered them worth about half-a- 
crown; indeed, a fine one came in from Derby while Mr. Randall was 
in Birngham at the modest price of one shilling! 


A Discovery 


Discovery of the Tinique Pattern small Silver “Bit,” or “Bill” (1783), 
of 100 units. Obv., U.S., in wreath, “Libertas, Justitia;” rev., “Nova 
Constelatia,” eye, rays, and stars (size of English sixpence). During 
his three years’ hunt the writer acquired the above “welcome little 
stranger.” Knowing about as much about it as the average Chris- 
tian knows about the Origin of Evil, he forwarded it to his friend 
Mr. W. Elliot Woodward, of America, one of those dealers (unfor- 
tunately “few and far between”) with whom an English gentleman 
can deal with safety and pleasure. He at once candidly stated that 
it was “gem!” Although its existence bad for years been suspected 
(ever since Mr. Mickley’s sale in 1867), only the dollar and half-dollar 
had been discovei:ed. Both these are in the grand collection of L.G. 
Parmelee, Esg., Boston, where the writer trusts his little “Bit” has 
also found a home. 


How 2s. 3d, (55 Cents.) Became £54 ($272). 


Placed in Mr. W.’s 73rd sale (April, 1885) at the wellmeaning, judi- 
cious reserve of $550 (£110), it finally went off in the 83rd sale, April 
27th, 1886 (Lot 1,064), for $272 (£54). The fact was, it was obtained 
(with some other small U.S. coins) for 2s. 3d. (55 cents.) from the shop 
window of T.F. Cloud, Pawnbroker, 207, High Holborn, London. 
This incident is mentioned as an encouragement to young beginners 
in numismatics, It is something for a mere novice to add an hitherto 
unknown example to the coin series of a great Empire. 
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“Plums.” 


Amongst the hundreds of U.S. coins he has now got together in 
very beautiful condition only a few “plums” can be mentioned. An 
“Ameri” cent., in mint condition ; another, fine ; a 1795 cent., thick 
lettered edge., in absolutely uncirculated state (an extremely rare coin 
in such a state); a 1796, with cap, in equal condition, resembles a 
proof; six fine, 1793 cents., with four distinct types of leaves under 
bust ; 23 cents of 1794, all different types, some in mint state; two fine 
1804 cents., the last cost 4 1/2d. (9 cents.) ; a 1799 cent in mint state 
was just missed at 7s. 6d., which seemed fairly moderate; 1793-4-5 
and 1796 half-cents, nearly mint; Rosa Americana sets (mint) ; New 
England shilling; Annanapolis ditto, very fine; 1796 and 1797 dimes 
as from the die; a brilliant proof of the 1796 quarter-dollar; Baltimore 
money (not yet stolen) ; rows of “pine” and “oak tree” money, some 
very fine ; 1795, &c., silver dollars, in brilliant mint; Bank of Mon- 
treal 1838 and °39 (side view of house), in perfect mint state; and an 
extreme rarity, the “Pitt, No Stamps,” cent., in the small half-cent. 
size, almost mint; one other of these only has occurred in England 
since he began collecting, namely, a poor one in Frentzel’s sale, De- 
cember, 1881, at Sotherby’s, Strand. 


In Conclusion. 


American coins, compared with those of other nations, appear to 
the writer to be unquestionably the most uninteresting series in 
the world. No portraits of past Presidents—no historical memories 
awakened—nothing but rows of coins almost exactly alike, save an 
interminable row of different dates. The (no doubt) well-meaning, but 
everlasting, eagle (manipulating a claw full of spears with indifferent 
success), and the equally interminable Female Portrait (whom no one 
seems to know, but who, like Queen Victoria, retains her youthful 
features on the coins, as the ages roll by, in a wondrous manner), are 
certainly discouraging to a collector. Feeling, therefore, no interest 
in them, save the financial one, it is suggested that some American 
gentleman, wishing to acquire a very fine U.S. collection, had better 
come over next summer (1887)—visit the proposed U.S. Exhibition 
in London—and take away the collection to that Great and Amazing 
Country (which the writer visited with such pleasure in 1876), to 
which it properly belongs, and where it will doubtless be properly 
appreciated. 


Memories of Katen Auction Sales 
Dave Hirt 


I first got interested in coins about 1948, when on my paper route people 
sometimes paid me with (strange) money, which was the Barber coin- 
age, dimes, quarters, and half dollars. People who don’t remember back 
that far may be surprised to hear that in those days the half dollar was as 
common in circulation as the quarter. 

Later I found out about the Numismatic Scrapbook Magazine and 
began to subscribe. I started to buy coins from the ads in it. Later I saw 
the ads for auction catalogues, sent for them, and started bidding by 
mail with Stacks, Schulman, Kosoff, Kreisberg, French, etc. I never bid 
with Mehl, but I did buy coins from his ads. I still have some of these 
catalogues in my library, but sadly, some I discarded. 

Other than buying the Guide Book each year, I trace my beginning 
in numismatic literature to 1965, when in an Abner Kreisberg sale I 
purchased the Parmelee sale catalogue. 

My first notice of Frank Katen was through his ads in the Scrapbook 
Magazine. I probably began bidding in his sales in the late 1960s. In 1974 
I moved to Maryland from the Philadelphia area where I had always 
lived. It was at this time that I started to attend the Katen sales. 

The first sale that I attended was in July 1974. I remember that I re- 
ally enjoyed the live bidding. My top purchase at that sale was a copy of 
Henry Chapman’s John Story Jenks sale. Paul Seitz, a dealer from south 
central Pennsylvania was at that sale. I talked with him afterward. I said 
that I had read that he was Tom Elder’s son-in-law. He said that was not 
true, but he was related to Elder through his mother. He said that he had 
material from the Elder estate. At that time I was looking for a copy of 
Elder’s Peter Mougey sale, but he did not have that one. I did not ask 
him which catalogues of Elder he did have. Now I wish I had! 

I remember that around this time the Katens had an auction at a coin 
show in Stanton, Virginia. I looked at the map, and it didn’t look too far. 
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I started to drive down [81 south, and kept driving and driving. I did 
not think I would ever get there. It was much farther than I thought. 

Another time, Frank announced at an auction that he would be at 
a coin show in the Lancaster, Pennsylvania, area the next weekend. I 
decided to attend. I do not remember if I bought anything there, but I 
remember it because it was there that I met Wayne Homren for the first 
time. This was the beginning of a warm friendship that remains to this 
day. Some years after this, Wayne and John Burns came to my home and 
spent an afternoon looking at my numismatic library. Then my wife Mol- 
lie and I accompanied Wayne and John to visit the Katens. 

Frank and Laurese entertained us with a fine dinner at a restaurant. 
Then we returned to the Katens’ home to view Frank’s numismatic 
treasures. | remember that he had a set of individual issues, unbound, 
of Crosby’s Early Coins of America. An incident happened there that 
makes me smile when I recall it. Laurese had a schnauzer, a show dog 
(I believe it was pictured on the cover of one of their catalogues). John 
Burns put out his hand to pat it. | knew a couple that had a similar dog, 
and every time I visited them, it tried to bite me, so I said “John, be 
careful; those dogs bite.” Just then the dog nipped John’s hand. Laurese 
was flabbergasted. She said, “I have shown that dog. He has never bitten 
anyone.” I said, “See, John, I told you those dogs bite.” 

In the late 1970s the Katens acquired and auctioned the Wylie hoard 
of auction catalogues. This was a bonanza for me because I was actively 
collecting auction catalogues, and still am. An added advantage was the 
fact that this hoard had multiple duplicates of many sales. If an under- 
bidder’s bid was in the ballpark, he was awarded one of the duplicates. 
When the catalogue of the 45th sale arrived, I made plans to attend the 
Saturday session. I had my heart set on getting the 1851 Roper sale, 
which was listed under the auctioneer M. Thomas and Sons. I consid- 
ered it to be the first real coin sale in America, and of great historical 
value. It was estimated at $65, but I was sure it would go higher. When 
the bidding on it started one other floor bidder bid against me, but he 
dropped out at $90, and I got it for $95. I was very happy. 

At this same session I purchased catalogues of Steigerwalt, Stro- 
bridge, Wayte Raymond, and Woodward. I purchased a large-paper copy 
of the Finnoti collection, and also the Mickley sale for $140. Later, when 
he would give talks on the Wylie hoard, Frank would mention that lot 
as one of the highlights. Unfortunately I could not stay for the Saturday 
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afternoon session because I had guests coming to my home. 

During the 1980s the Katens held sales at hotels around the Washing- 
ton beltway.At one sale I walked into the hotel lobby and an arriving 
group caught my eye. They were all amazingly tall, almost as if they were 
on stilts. They were a pro basketball team. 

I became acquainted with some of the regular attendees at these sales. 
John Hoffman was always there, usually with his friend Gordon Frost 
from New York. Others included Harrington Manville, an expert on 
things British who bid for others, usually getting three or four bidder 
numbers; Phil Carrigan, who has become a very enthusiastic literature 
collector and a very good friend; and the partners from Money Tree, Ken 
Lowe and Myron Xenos. Ken absolutely loved numismatic literature. His 
early death was a tragedy for numismatic-literature collecting. 

In the r990s, though still spry at 9o-plus years of age, Frank decided 
to wind down his business with a series of sales of his own material. 
These were sales 76-81. I attended all these sales except one. That was 
due to weather, icy roads. I was a successful bidder at all these sales. 
Some of these sales had thousands of lots, so Frank devised a interesting 
way to make sure the sale did not.drag on. At the first lot of each page, 
Frank would ask if any of the floor bidders were interested in any lot on 
that page? If so, he would open those lots, if not, on to the next page. 
This helped the sale move right along. In sale 77 there was a sleeper. It 
was the Catalogue of Tokens Circulating during the Rebellion of 1861 by 
Pliny E. Chase. It was only estimated at $5. It went to Ken Lowe for $60. 
I have to admit that I was napping on that lot, but I doubt if I could have 
outbid Ken. This rare catalogue now resides in a Virginia collection. It 
has since sold for over $1000. 

Sales 80 and 81 were auction catalogues, both world and U.S. During 
sale 80 a bidder arrived midway through the sale. He said that he was in- 
terested in some lots that already had been sold, and asked if they could 
be reopened. After some discussion it was agreed to. I thought to myself, 
“Let him try to open a lot that I bought. That is not going to happen.” 
The first four or five lots he asked for were reopened, and the new bidder 
topped the mail bid. On the next lot he asked for, Laurese, who was the 
clerk, said, “Oh no, that lot was sold on the floor. We can’t reopen that 
one.” Upon hearing this, the new bidder became angry, and said if he 
could not bid on everything he wanted, then he did not want any of the 
lots he had purchased. This caused quite a stir in the auction room, as 
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the Katens had already gone the extra mile for him to begin with. After 
much time and discussion, it was finally agreed to let him withdraw his 
bids. In this sale were bound volumes of Katen sales. I purchased several, 
including Katen’s 28th sale, the only truly rare Katen sale. 

As the time for the 81st sale approached, I was excited. I was espe- 
cially interested in the Woodward sales. One lot offered his g2nd sale, 
considered his second rarest. (In my opinion, though, his 74th and 76th 
sales would give it a run.) I went to the lot viewing before the sale. I 
was disappointed with the condition of the g2nd sale. It was taped 
and quite beat up. I decided not to bid on it. It went to a mail bidder. I 
wonder what he thought when he opened up his package and saw that 
catalogue. 

After the first session of the 81st sale, | came home a bit disappointed. 
Ken Lowe was there, and he and I seemed to be interested in the same 
lots. He had the determination and the financial wherewithal not to take 
his hand down until he had won the lot. I bought very little. However, 
the next day’s session was a different story. I was very successful. I 
bought more than thirty lots of Stack’s, Steigerwalt, Adolph Weyl, and 
Woodward, including two plated catalogues. 

One Woodward item I purchased was quite rare, although neither I 
nor the other bidders realized how rare because I bought it for a nomi- 
nal bid. It was a four-page stand-alone addendum to his gtst sale. I later 
showed it to Armand Champa, who said he had never seen it. Although 
there are probably more copies somewhere, I only know of one other. 

The Katens offered bound copies of their 76th-81st sales to subscrib- 
ers. When these arrived from the printer, they held a reception, where 
subscribers could pick up their copies. I had a very good time, enjoying 
the conversation with fellow bibliophiles and delicious refreshments. I 
thought this was a fitting climax to my experiences with the Katens. 


Answers to the Numismatic Quarterly Quiz (see p. 36): 1) Coin-aligned pieces have a 
reverse rotated 180 rotated from the obverse; medal-aligned pieces show both sides in 
the same alignment. 2) 1484, Austria, Archduke Sigismund. 3) 0%; German silver is 
nickel, copper, and zinc. 4) Teresa Cafarelli DeFrancisci, wife of the designer. The coin 
lost much of its beauty in 1922 when it was reconfigured due to stacking difficulties. 5) 
Mule. 6) Usually, a dollar bill signed by comrades. 7) The 1917 Standing Liberty Quarter. 
8) Henry VIII. 9) The law of 1857, which also abolished the half cent and reduced the 
size of the U.S. cent. 10) A January fire caused a cessation of coining at the Mint. 11) 
Fingers. Check your Bust coinage for fingerprints!!! 12) Fleur-de-coin, French for flower 
of the die. Referring as a rule to proof coins, or coins which are absolutely flawless. 


List of Issues of The Asylum by Volume and Number, 
[980-2010 


Editor’s note: In response to some recent queries about the numbering 
and dates of past issues of The Asylum, Joel Orosz has kindly compiled 
this list of all issues published so far, in order to clarify the sometimes 
erratic correlation of volumes to dates. 


Volume 1 No. 1: Summer 1980 
Nos. 2 & 3: Fall-Winter 1980 
No. 4: Summer 1981 


Volume 2 No. 1: Spring 1982 
No. 2: Spring 1983 
No. 3: Summer 1984 
No. 4: Fall 1984 


Volume 3 No. 1: Spring 1985 
No. 2: Summer 1985 
Nos. 3 & 4: Fall-Winter 1985 


Volume 4 Nos. 1 & 2: Spring-Summer 1986 
No. 3: Autumn 1986 
No. 4: Winter 1986 

Volume 5 No. 1: Spring 1987 
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No. 2: Summer 1987 
No. 3: Autumn 1987 
No. 4: Winter 1987 


Volume 6 No. 1: Spring 1988 
No. 2: Summer 1988 
No. 3: Autumn 1988 
No. 4: Winter 1988 


Volume 7 No. 1: Spring 1989 
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No. 4: Fall 1993 


1: Winter 1994 
2: Spring 1994 

No. 3: Summer 1994 
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Volume 13 No. 1: Winter 1995 
No. 2: Spring 1995 
No. 3: Fall 1995 
No. 4: Early Summer 1996 


Volume 14 No. 1: Summer 1996 
Nos. 2-4: Fall 1996 


Volume 15 No. 1: Winter 1997 (Two varieties, one missing pp. 3-4, 
the other complete) 
No. 2: Spring 1997 
No. 3: Summer-—Fall 1997 
No. 4: Fall 1997 | 
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Volume 20 No. 1: Winter 2002 
No. 2: Spring 2002 

3: Summer 2002 
No. 4: Fall 2002 


Volume 21 No. 1: Winter 2003 
No. 2: Spring 2003 

3: Summer 2003 
No. 4: Fall 2003 


Volume 22 No. 1: Winter 2004 
No. 2: Spring 2004 

3: Summer 2004 (special anniversary issue) 
No. 4: Fall 2004 


Volume 23 No. 1: Winter 2005 
No. 2: Spring 2005 
. 3: Summer 2005 
No. 4: Fall 2005 (consecutive issue #92) 


Volume 24 No. 1: (no season recorded) 2006 (consecutive issue 
#93) 
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Front cover: Obverse of a Columbian Exposition meda- 
let by George Soley (Eglit 143; image from World’s Fair 
Auction no. 8, November 13, 2007). 


The Tale of a Resurrected Soley Medalet 
Thomas D. Harrison 


Like many Americans in 1959, my family settled in for the ritual of 
Sunday evening television. Each week I eagerly anticipated watching 
the exploits of Dennis the Menace as he fortuitously exasperated his 
neighbor, Mr. Wilson. In one episode, Mr. Wilson introduced Dennis to 
coin collecting. He probably hoped that each hour Dennis spent placing 
pennies ina Whitman folder, the mischievous lad would not be derailing 
his properly structured life. By the show’s conclusion, I had everyone 
scrambling for copper portraits of Lincoln. 

Several days later my grandmother, who lived on the first floor of our 
Victorian duplex, opened her father’s walnut writing desk, exposing a 
clutter of documents and heirlooms. I intently observed as she removed 
a small box of coins collected by my great-grandfather decades ago. As 
a wide-eyed ten-year-old, I watched as she meticulously unveiled each 
disk from the fragile tissue. As the sunlight touched an 1854 large cent, 
an 1876-S twenty-cent piece, and an 1893 Columbian half dollar, I was 
mesmerized. The parade of specie continued with an 1835 Bust half dol- 
lar, an 1898-5 trade dollar, and a variety of other numismatic treasures. 
I promptly located a copy of R. S. Yeoman’s A Guide Book of United 
States Coins, which identified all of the coins except a tiny token with 
the Liberty Bell on the obverse and a tiny rendition of the Lord’s Prayer 
on the reverse. This remained an enigma. 

During the 1970s and 1980s I continued collecting coins, while re- 
ceiving dealer catalogues and acquiring a sundry of fundamental refer- 
ence books. At some point along the journey, I came toa fork in the road. 
The course I selected led to collecting more literature than coins. 

In 1992, I abandoned my employment of twenty years to launch a 
small business. The coins I had purchased were reluctantly sold to help 
finance the new endeavor. The books, however, went into storage to- 
gether with my great-grandfather’s coins, bequeathed so long ago. The 
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business venture experienced modest success, and fifteen years later, 
the wheels of life slowed to a forty-hour work week. It was finally time 
to exhume those archaic volumes. As a footnote, my only numismatic 
life-line during this hiatus was my NBS membership, which dated back 
to the society's inception in 1980. 

Four years ago my search resumed for standard reference books, cata- 
logues, and periodicals, while occasionally indulging in a Clapp, Crosby, 
or an antebellum catalogue. When I observed The Secret History of the 
First U.S. Mint, by Joel Orosz and Leonard Augsburger, as detailed 
in the E-Sylum, I knew a copy belonged in my “asylum.” The sleuths’ 
account describes how Frank Stewart first demolished, then later at- 
tempted to salvage, the first U.S. Mint. As I read these intriguing chap- 
ters, I came to page 180, which recounted George Soley’s use of the first 
steam press to strike tokens and medals. The authors discussed an es- 
pecially popular Lord’s Prayer medalet, noting in part that “the reverse 
presented a recitation of the Lord’s Prayer in tiny font.” Instantly my 
mind’s eye envisioned the mystery keepsake that had been hibernating 
in the venerable writing desk for nearly 118 years. 

Soon after this revelation, my wife and I made plans to attend the 
ANA Convention in Chicago. As fate often plays out, I saw that Joel 
and Len would be there promoting their “Book of the Year.” This would 
not only be an opportunity to meet the authors and receive a signed copy 
of their investigative labors, but also to let them examine my memento. 
So out came the token and off the “three” of us went to “The Great 
White City” where my great-grandfather surely purchased the souvenir 
when he attended the Columbian Exposition in 1893. 

After Joel and Len confirmed it was indeed a Soley medalet, my 
remaining hurdle was to discover its identity in a reference book. Amaz,- 
ingly, John Burns was strategically located across the aisle from Joel and 
Len’s table. From John I bought a copy of Columbiana: The Medal- 
lic History of Christopher Columbus and the Columbian Exposition of 
1893, by Nathan N. Eglit. On page 54, item number 143 is described as 
“Obverse: Bell inscribed: Pass & Stow, Philada MDCCLIII. Legend: 
Liberty at the left; Bell at the right; 17 (divided by the clapper) 76 below. 
Reverse: The Lord’s Prayer in fifteen lines across.” 

So there it is. A rather obscure footnote to Frank Stewart's story, a 
little serendipity, and a bit of research solved the half-century puzzle of 
the neglected Soley medalet. If accompanied by some good fortune, Mr. 
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Soley’s creation will reside in my great-grandfather’s desk for a future 
generation to enjoy along with this tale of its resurrection. The sharing 
of information, unexpected discoveries, and our adventures in collecting 
certainly help make numismatics a terrific pastime. 


Help Promote the Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


Howard A. Daniel III sets up a club table to represent the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society (and the International Bank Note Society, 
Numismatics International, and the Philippines Collectors Forum) at 
both of the annual American Numismatic Association events, the 
Florida United Numismatists (FUN), and the International Paper 
Money Show. 

The Asylum and NBS membership applications are given to numisma- 
tists interested in the society from the table. Journals and applications 
for the other societies are also given out. 

There are also world bank notes and world coins to give to young 
and new numismatists in a packet which includes a consolidated mem- 
bership application form for all four groups. References are given to 
numismatists but especially to teachers and scout counselors, for them 
to use with their students and scouts. 

Howard always needs volunteers to staff the table and needs your 
unwanted references, world banknotes, and/or world coins. Please 
contact Howard at hadaniel3@msn.com to make the donation arrange- 
ments. The best method to get them to him is to take them to one of 
the three shows, otherwise, you can mail them to him. Howard can 
also send a thank-you letter to each donor which will document their 
donation for tax purposes. 


“You Don’t Say”: Numismatic Quarterly Quiz 
Myron Xenos 


1. In May of what year was the AJN (American Journal of Numismat- 
ics) first published? 
2. What is the legal status of $4 gold pieces? 
3. Name the author of the legends on the Fugio cents. 
4. Who was the photographer for Jim Ruddy’s Photograde? 
5. The mint struck only one silver coin denomination dated 1826. What 
was it? 
6. What was the basement of the Old Mint in Philadelphia used for 
during the War of 1812? 
4. Which two silver coin series have the metal content listed on the 
coin? 
8. The Higley tokens were struck with copper obtained from which 
state? 
9. In which year was the Kennedy half dollar not struck for general 
circulation? 
10. Massachusetts Bay Colony struck coinage beginning in which 
year, and who was the original mint master? 
11. Where were the first gold coins of Spanish America minted? 
12.For whom did Stack’s finally slab an auction catalogue because 
he complained three times about bent corners? Hint...it was not 
Champa, Adams, or Hamelberg. 


Answers on page 62. 


| Wish I'd Said That! 
William Malkmus 


Following the concept of Wilson Mizner, who has been cited as saying, 
“If you steal from one person, it’s plagiarism; if you steal from many, it’s 
research,” this note must rate as scholarship of the highest order. 

One of the delightful features of the early issues of The Asylum was 
an attributed quotation which appeared on the outside back cover from 
the first issue through vol. VI, no. 2, with only two exceptions: vol. 
IT, no. 1 and vol. III, nos. 3&4. These latter oversights were more than 
compensated for by the inclusion of eight other quotations inserted spo- 
radically as space-fillers within the pages of the journal. 

I recall being especially charmed by the quote in vol. I, no. 1, which 
I enlarged and had hanging on my ofhce wall for many years. I felt some 
guilt and inferiority complex for not recognizing most of the names, 
including my favorite. Sure, I'd heard of John Milton and Geoffrey 
Chaucer somewhere before, but Asa Turnbottom and Sir Swante Palm? 
Really! With the advent of vol. VI, no. 3, these quotes disappeared from 
the outside back cover, never (almost) to return. 

But, happily, concurrently with his becoming editor in 1996 (starting 
with vol. XIII, no. 4), George Kolbe revived the tradition when he began 
running ads on the inside front cover featuring such an attributed quo- 
tation, which continue running to this day. Through volume 28, such 
display ads have been published continuously on the inside front cover, 
with the exception of vol. XV, no. 4, in which the inclusion of an NBS 
history, a fifteen-volume index, and other historical matter inside forced 
the temporary reversion of this feature to its traditional location on the 
outside back cover. 

Through volume 28, I have counted 83 such quotations, most by 
writers or philosophers from the fourteenth to twentieth centuries, re- 
flecting profoundly or whimsically on books or humanity’s interaction 
with them. Some curious (if not interesting) statistics: Only two of them 
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are by women (does this reflect a bias in authorship or selection?). One 
author is represented by four quotes, two by three, and six by two (in- 
cluding a couple duplications). The shortest quotation consists of a mere 
six words (25 letters), while the runner-up has a full seven words (26 
letters—less than four letters per word!). This latter contribution from 
over six centuries ago from Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales takes the prize 
for the oldest English quotation; no classical Greek or Roman authors 
except Pliny the Younger made the list. 

In partial expiation for my admitted ignorance of most of the authors, 
I have tried to find out more about them, at least assembling a list of their 
birth and death dates. With a limited reference library (however well 
supplemented by Internet search engines and the Library of Congress 
catalog), I have been unable to find data on three of them. But with the 
cavalier attitude that this is still better than 95%, I offer the results of 
my trivial research in the following list of authors cited and the reference 
for the quotations in The Asylum. (Note: if no page number is given, 
reference is to the outside back cover (OBC) for vols. I through VI, and 
to the inside front cover (IFC) for vols. XIII through 28.) 


List of Authors of Quotations Cited in The Asylum, Vols. I-28 
Vol./No. Author 


XX/4 Charles Kendall Adams (1835-1902) 
XX/2 Thomas Bailey Aldrich (1836-1907) 
Vial Ar Frank J. Anderson 

1/293 Hubert Howe Bancroft (1832-1918) 
V/1 Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887) 
VL Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887) 
XIX/2 Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887) 


XXII/2 Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887) 
XVIII/4 John Frederick Bergman (1944-2000) 
XX/3 John Betjeman (1906-1984) 

XXIV/1 James H. Billington (b.1929) 
XV/4:OBC_ Horace Binney (1780-1875) 

IV / 1&2 Augustine Birrell (1885-1933) 


ep) Augustine Birrell (1885-1933) 
II/3 William Blades (1824-1890) 
27/1 Theodore C. Blegen (1891-1960) 


XVIII/2 Christian Nestell Bovee (1820-1904) 
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26/1 
26/3 
XVI1/4 
VI/2 
III /1 
WE: 
XIV /2-4 
XVIII/1 
XXI/2 
XIX/4 
XIV /1 
XXI/4 
26/2 
XVI/2 
XV/1 
Veg 221 
XIUI/4 
V/4 
XVIII/2 
XIX/3 
XXI/1 
XXIII/3 
XXIII/4 
28/1 
XXI/3 
XXII/1 
XXIII /1 
RN ALR 
Vea 
Il/4:14 
III /2:12 
24/2 
XXIII/2 
IV/4 
XI/2:22 
XVI/1 
27/4 
25/3 


William Malkmus 


Reginald Brewer (1899-1985) 
Clarence S. Brigham (1877-1963) 
Robert Burton (15177-1640) 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) 

William Ellery Channing (1780-1842) 
Geoffrey Chaucer (c. 1343-1400), Book of the Duchess 
Rufus Choate (1799-1859) 

William L. Clements (1861-1934) 
Charles C. Colton (1780-1832) 
Joseph Conrad (1857-1924) 

Emily Dickinson (1830-1886) 

Emily Dickinson (1830-1886) 

Emily Dickinson (1830-1886) 
William Dodd (1729-1777) 

Finley Peter Dunne (1867-1936) 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) 
Erasmus (1466?-1536) 


William Feather (1889-1981), The Business of Life (1949) 


Shelby Foote (1916-2005) 

Thomas Fuller (1608-1661) 
Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) 
Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) 
Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) 
Charles E. Goodspeed (1867-1950) 
Philip G. Hamerton (1834-1894) 
James D. Hart (1911-1990) 
Richard Heber (1773-1833) 

Sir Arthur Helps (1813-1875) 
Hermann Hesse (1877-1962) 
Elbert Hubbard (1856-1915) 
Aldous Huxley (1894-1963) 
Thomas Jefferson (1743-1826) 
Joseph Joubert (1754-1824) 
Thomas a Kempis (1380-1471) 
Carlton Lake (1915-2006) 

Jules Lemaitre (1853-1914) 
Vladimir Iyich Lenin (1873-1924) 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) 
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V/3 John Lyly (1554?-1606), Euphues (1578) 

28/3-4 Thomas B. Macauley (1800-1859) 

27/3 Don Marquis (1878-1937) 

II /2 Franklin Mason 

II /3:16 John Milton (1608-1674) 

iy? John Milton (1608-1674) 

XX/1 George Moore (1852-1933) 

IV/3 Christopher Morley (1890-1957) 

XXII/3 Christopher Morley (1890-1957) 

XV/2 Alfred Edward Newton (1863-1940) 

XXII/4 Alfred Edward Newton (1863-1940) 

Il/4 Sir Swante Palm (1816-1896) (Swante Magnus 
Swenson) 

XV/3 Francesco Petrarca (1304-1374) 

25/suppl Francesco Petrarca (1304-13'74) 

26/4 Pliny the Younger c. AD 103 (61-c. 112) 

XVII/1 Kenneth Rexroth (1905-1982) 

XVII/4 A.S.W. Rosenbach (1876-1952) 

XVII/2 Jane Steger (1878-1955) (pseud. of Margaret Prescott 
Montague) 

I/1 Norman H. Strouse (1906-19??) 

25/4 A.J. A. Symons (1900-1941) 

XIX/1 William Targ (1907-1999) 

28/2 William Targ (1907-1999) 

II/4:16 James Thomson (1700-1748) 

eat John Todhunter (1839-1916) 

HI/3&4:10 Martin F. Tupper (1810-1880) 

I/4 Asa Turnbottom 

II/1:10 Voltaire (1694-1778) 


XXIV /2 George Washington (1732-1799 


Having (hopefully) enticed the casual reader this far, I will attempt to 
relieve some of the suspense generated. What was it that Chaucer wrote 
so succinctly in the 1300s? This: 


“To rede and drive the night away.” 
— Geoffrey Chaucer (c. 1343-1400) 
Canterbury Tales: Book of the Duchess 
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Even if this good gentleman’s spell-checker failed him, what bibliophile 
could take issue with such a cogent statement? 

But for those who will not be satisfied by being offered the second 
place of anything, the absolute shortest quotation is hereby presented: 


“A book is the only immortality” 
— Rufus Choate (1799-1859) 


And, just because I want to hear it again myself, let us reach back to 
the first issue of The Asylum (with the present author’s apology for any 
appearance of male chauvinism): 


“Look on books frankly as a vice, but one which leaves some re- 
spectable evidence of its pleasures to show for it. It’s cheaper than 
a mistress, and far more amenable to your mood and convenience. 
And if you pursue book collecting properly, chances are that 
you can’t afford a mistress, and that alone will save you a peck of 
trouble!” 

— Norman H. Strouse (1906-19??) 


(Also, somewhat belated thanks to Wayne Homren for having cited this 
quotation in the E-Sylum of November 24, 2002 [[vol. 5 #47}.) 

Asa closing thought, one might wonder about the unidentified sup- 
plier of the quotations in the first six volumes. But perhaps some myster- 
ies are best left unsolved! 


Answers to the Numismatic Quarterly Quiz (see p. 57): 1) 1866. 2) Patterns. 3) Ben Frank- 
lin. 4) Jim Ruddy himself. 5) The half dollar. 6) Storing government money and citizens’ 
valuables. 7) The Trade Dollar and the American Eagle silver dollar. 8) Connecticut. 
9) 1970. 10) 1652, John Hull. 11) Mexico. 12) John J Ford. 


NBS Annual Meeting at the ANA 201 
Annual Convention 


The NBS annual meeting for 2011 was convened at 11:30 AM on Friday, 
August 19, at the Donald Stephens Convention Center in Rosemont 
(not Chicago, thank you very much), Illinois. This meeting marked the 
changing of the guard from the administration of President Dan Hamel- 
berg to that of the newly-elected Dan Freidus. In that same 2011 elec- 
tion, Marc Ricard was elected to succeed now-President Freidus in the 
Vice President’s chair. The NBS Board remained almost unchanged, 
for past President Hamelberg retained his seat, and Elizabeth Hahn, 
American Numismatic Society Librarian, was elected to fill the seat that 
had been occupied by her ANS predecessor, Frank Campbell. President 
Freidus announced one change in governance, namely that the position 
of Secretary, which initially was a free-standing ofhice, then several years 
ago combined with that of the Treasurer, has now been moved into a 
combination with the office of the Vice Presidency. 

The new administration inherited a prosperous and popular organi- 
zation from the old, as was demonstrated by the overflow turnout (an 
estimated seventy-five attendees, about double what one usually expects 
for annual meetings). This prompted Q. David Bowers, in his Coin World 
column, to note after the convention that the NBS Annual Meeting 
was one of only two he observed at the ANA convention that was both 
well-attended and full of enthusiastic members (the other being that of 
the Early American Coppers, Inc.). 

Treasurer David Sundman reported that a new printer has been found 
for The Asylum, which will provide us with better quality at a lower 
price. David was pleased to announce that the NBS is solidly in the black 
in operations, with a reserve fund approaching nearly $30,000, thanks 
in no small part to the highly successful auctions conducted so memo- 
rably (and mirthfully), by Brad Karoleff over the years, and patronized 
notably by past Presidents (or should that be pigeons?) Dan Hamelberg 
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and John W. Adams. The auction this year, however, was Karoleff-less, 
and conducted instead by in two-Dan fashion by Messrs. Hamelberg and 
Freidus. While it did not reach such heights of hilarity as it did with 
“Brash Brad” wielding the gavel—that being a cosmic impossibility—the 
auction was nonetheless another financial success, once more redounding 
to the benefit of the libraries of the ANS, the ANA, the ANA Summer 
Seminar, and the operations of the NBS itself. 

The results of the annual awards elections were as follows. The Best 
New Author in The Asylum was Harvey Stack, for “The Stack Fam- 
ily Library Sale” in the January—March 2010 issue. Harvey generously 
returned to David Sundman the check that accompanies this award. The 
NBS Writer’s Award for the Best Article in The Asylum went to Frank 
Campbell for “Fifty Years in a Numismatic Library,” which appeared 
in the July-December 2010 issue. Past President Hamelberg then an- 
nounced that the NBS Board, in recognition of the fact that Joel Orosz 
has been the most prolific contributor to The Asylum in its first 28 vol- 
umes, has named the Writer’s Award in his honor. Henceforth it will be 
the “Joel J. Orosz Writer’s Award.” Joel, who was in attendance, was so 
surprised and humbled at this great honor that for once he did not havea 
ready quip in response, which prompted some NBS members to suggest 
that something should be named in Joel’s honor every year. 

Be that as it may, the George Frederick Kolbe Award for Lifetime 
Achievement in Numismatic Literature was presented this year post- 
humously, to Al Hoch, the late proprietor of Quarterman Publications. 
The award, presented by John W. Adams and Charlie Davis, was ac- 
cepted by Al’s son, David, on behalf of other Hoch family members 
in attendance at the meeting. Both presenters and accepter reminisced 
about the man whose name became synonymous with the high-quality 
reprinting of numismatic classics that were often very scarce in their 
original format; many biblophiles, in fact, have seen such indispensable 
texts as Crosby’s Early Coins of America only in their Quarterman in- 
carnations. Charlie Davis shared his recollections of Al’s modesty and 
disdain for public recognition. David Hoch revealed that the inspiration 
for the company’s name came from Alan Quatermaine, of King Solomon’s 
Mine fame. 

The speaker this year was new Board member Elizabeth Hahn, on 
the topic of “The Next 50 Years of the ANS Library.” Elizabeth ac- 
knowledged at the outset that, like Sir Isaac Newton, she was aware 
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that in her role as ANS Librarian, she was standing on the shoulders of 
giants, most recently, of course, on the shoulders of Frank Campbell. She 
walked us through the ANS library catalogue, which dates back to 1880, 
with the card catalogue converted to digital format in 1997-99. The on- 
line catalogue has been updated, with expanded descriptions, and now 
DONUM isa superb source for finding books, articles, and even the 
archival holdings of the ANS. Elizabeth discussed her passion for the 
conservation of the fragile literature in the ANS Library, thanking Dan 
Hamelberg for his personal leadership in this arena, but stressed that 
more needs to be done to deal with the backlog of acidic and disbound 
holdings. She thanked the NBS for being an important source of support 
for the ANS Library, and pledged to continuously fundraise to support 
the invaluable—and constantly expanding—collection in her care. 

The 2011 annual meeting reported on an NBS that is fiscally healthy, 
with a vibrant membership. Both its leaders and its members look for- 
ward to another banner year in 2012, and to the next annual meeting, 
in August of that year, in Philadelphia. 


—Joel J. Orosz 


NBS Symposium at the 2011 Chicago ANA Convention 


The 2011 edition of the NBS Symposium was held at the ANA an- 
nual convention in Chicago—or, more precisely, in the friendly confines 
of Rosemont—on Thursday, August 18, 2011. The featured speakers 
were the co-authors of The Secret History of the First U.S. Mint: How 
Frank H. Stewart Destroyed—and Then Saved—a National Treasure, Joel 
J. Orosz and Leonard D. Augsburger. This volume had been published 
the preceding March by Whitman Publishing and was destined to win 
the Book of the Year award later that same day at the annual Numismatic 
Literary Guild Bash. 

The co-authors have become familiar faces on the convention circuit, 
and have offered their standard illustrated talk on the contents of The 
Secret History on numerous occasions. The gist of the story, however fa- 
miliar Messrs. Orosz and Augsburger have made it, remains improbable. 
A self-made man bought all of the property and the surviving buildings 
of the first United States Mint in Philadelphia, sought to preserve the 
largest of these structures for posterity, failed, razed all of the build- 
ings, replaced them with his own commercial edifices, then sought to 
commemorate the very structures he had demolished by commissioning 
works of art that are copied and venerated in the numismatic hobby to 
this day. 

Rather than reprise their typical presentation, the co-authors chose 
to create a “Making of” slide deck and discussion. Their PowerPoint 
and narrative took the listeners along on an odyssey of research that 
spanned visits to archives and individual collections in nearly a dozen 
states and the nation’s capital, ranging from the understated elegance of 
the New-York Historical Society to the decrepit and depressing village 
of Lithopolis, Ohio. They shared their sublime moments discovering 
hitherto unknown facts, along with their bewildering encounters with 
eccentric archivists and a handful of downright creepy characters. The 
highlight of the presentation was a step-by-step recounting of their long 
march in Philadelphia between and among City Hall, the Department 
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of Licenses and Inspections at the Municipal Services Building, and the 
City Archives some twenty or so blocks to the west of the first two 
municipal offices. Orosz and Augsburger recounted their day-long series 
of treks to and fro and back and forth in search of an elusive building 
permit, to the accompaniment of an ever-increasing batch of arrows trac- 
ing their peregrinations. (For a review of this epic event, sans the ar- 
rows, but with dry commentary intact, see the co-authors’ article “The 
Numismatic Bulldog: Tales from the Road,” in the October-December 
2009 issue of The Asylum.) 

While there is no doubt that many previous NBS Symposia have been 
more scholarly in tone and content, few will quibble with the asser- 
tion that Joel Orosz and Len Augsburger set new Symposium standards 
for whimsy and humor in their “Making of the Secret History” saga. 
Whether this will be the first of many such light-hearted Symposia re- 
mains to be seen, but the precedent has been set for future “numismatic 
bulldogs” to tell all to their appreciative peers. 


—Joel J. Orosz 


Book Review 


Dean Albanese, King of Eagles: The Most Remarkable Coin Ever Pro- 
duced by the U.S. Mint. N.p.: Harris Media, 2009. 


During the 1950s, one of the more memorable advertising slogans to 
come out of Madison Avenue touted Lanvin’s celebrated fragrance thus: 
“Promise her anything, but give her Arpége.” The implication was that 
Arpége was sucha premium perfume that it would always be a welcomed 
gift, no matter what fabulous beneficence had been previously proffered. 
Even as a young man, I found this reasoning suspect: would she really 
be content to receive Arpége instead of a promised cruise, penthouse, 
or diamond ring? Dean Albanese puts that question to the numismatic 
test by promising just about anything in the subtitle of his bbok—“The 
Most Remarkable Coin Ever Produced by the U.S. Mint”—but, in this 
compact volume, he gives us the equivalent of Arpége—leaving this 
reader anything but content with his gift. 

Albanese’s subtitle promises us that the story of the 1804 plain-4 
proof eagle will outstrip that of all other remarkable coins produced by 
the Mint, such as the 1792 half disme, the 1793 chain cent, the 1794 
dollar, the 1802 half dime, the 1822 half eagle, and even the “King of 
American Coins,” the 1804 dollar. An audacious promise, to be sure, 
but perhaps deliverable, for the 1804 plain-4 proof eagle shares the diplo- 
matic gift background of the 1804 dollar, but is twice as rare as the 1804 
dollar originals: a mere four 1804 plain-4 proof eagles can be traced today. 
I confess to having started this book with the assumption that Albanese 
would seek to do for the 1804 plain-4 proof eagle what Eric P. Newman 
and Kenneth Bressett did for its companion coin in The Fantastic 1804 
Silver Dollar: to strip away legends, to write the definitive history, to 
meticulously trace the provenances of each of the existing examples. 
The length of Albanese’s book suggests the plausibility of such a mis- 
sion: 172 pages, nearly 30 more than the 144 that Newman and Bressett 
required to pull back the curtain on the 1804 dollars. The more I delved 
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KING OF EAGLE 


The Most Remarkable Coin Ever Produced by the U.S. Mint 
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into King of Eagles, however, the more I realized just how wrong were 
my assumptions. 

Chapter 1 of the book is entitled “The Eagle and I,” and the author 
loses no time in making the chapter as intensely self-referential as its 
title sounds. It tells the story of how he sold a single example of the 
1804 plain-4 proof eagle three different times within the span of four 
years. The first time, in 2003, was to a collector from Baltimore, who 
paid $900,000, and received a “promise” from Albanese that he could 
sell it for at least a million-dollar profit. In 2005, a wealthy newbie to the 
hobby named “James” paid the Baltimorean $2 million, thus exceeding 
the author’s promise by $100,000, and after only a year and a half, to 
boot. Albanese cheekily promised James’ wife that they, in turn, would 
turn a profit of at least $1 million when they sold the coin, and then— 
no coincidence here—he resolved to write King of Eagles. “James agreed 
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not to sell the 1804 eagle until the public could be educated about this 
wonderful coin” (p. 14), which I take to mean that Mr. Albanese wrote 
King of Eagles mainly to goose the value of the eagle in question. This is 
confirmed when he frets about his suspicion “...that James was trying 
to sell the coin both without my participation and before this book came 
out” (pp. 14-15.). But all’s well that ends well, for Albanese found a 
buyer who, in 2007, paid James $5 million for the “king of eagles”, thus 
tripling the million dollar promise to James’ wife, once more in the space 
of just a year and a half. Give Mr. Albanese credit for candor; while 
many numismatic books have been written in the hope of increasing the 
value of particular coins, never has an author been so honest and so open 
about his pecuniary motivation. 

After reading the confessional Chapter 1, I still clung to the hope 
that the remaining 157 pages of the book would treat me to exhaustive 
knowledge about the 1804 plain-4 proof eagle. Chapter 2, however, be- 
gins with this sentence: “While trying to understand and appreciate 
the 1804 plain-4 eagle, it is perhaps best to start with a brief overview 
of the history of coinage in America from the earliest days to the first 
minting of gold coins in 1795” (p. 17). Fair enough, a little context is al- 
ways helpful. There follow 12 pages of material, starting with wampum 
and ending with Rosa Americana coinage. Chapter 3 arrives, with 16 
pages of matter on the coinage of the Revolution and early federal gov- 
ernment. Chapter 4 then takes us to “Gold Coins Around the World,” 
after reading which, the reader might be thinking “Enough background, 
already!” But wait, there’s more! Chapter 5 shares “An Overview of 
American Gold Coins,” which takes us through page 79. Chapter 6 bears 
the faintly hopeful title of “The Stage is Set,” but it, and three of the 
four succeeding chapters, recount in some detail the diplomatic mission 
made by Edmund Roberts to Muscat, Siam, and Cochin-China aboard 
the Peacock. Only two brief chapters, 7 (11 pages) and 11 (7 pages) offer 
any information about the 1804 plain-4 proof eagle itself, and that tends 
toward the sketchy and the perfunctory. We never receive, for example, 
a comprehensive examination of the literature surrounding this coin, nor 
do we get reconstructed provenances of the four surviving examples. 
What we do get is speculation, such as Mr. Albanese’s conviction that 
the eagle in the King of Siam diplomatic gift set is a replacement, and 
that the original is—well, who’d a thunk?—the very coin he sold to his 
three clients. 
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In all, 129 pages of a 172-page book are background written for folks 
like James, new to the hobby, who are unaware that these stories have 
been told previously (and, I must add, better) by the likes of Eric P. 
Newman, Kenneth Bressett, Q. David Bowers, Don Taxay, David Ak- 
ers, and R.W. Julian. In justice to Mr. Albanese, he does name all of 
these gentlemen, and many others, as sources in his bibliography. It 
would have been far preferable, however, if he had referred the reader 
to the books and articles written by these estimable scholars, and instead 
concentrated upon giving us new and well-researched information about 
the 1804 plain-4 proof eagles. 

Mr. Albanese, in writing King of Eagles, may very well have suc- 
ceeded in his goal to make the 1804 plain-4 proof eagles much more 
appreciated, and therefore much more valuable in the marketplace. At 
the very least, he strives manfully to do so, occasionally piling on the 
allusions like cordwood. Of client James, for example, the author affirms 
that “... he was willing to diligently pursue the Holy Grail just like 
the Arthurian knights of old. Or, like Jason of Argonaut fame, he was 
ready and willing to seek the Golden Fleece, and in the same manner as 
the Spanish conquistadors, he was looking for the fabled “El Dorado!” 
(p. 11). Mr. Albanese has invoked every quest except that of Frodo Bag- 
gins, but what he has not done is to make us a lick smarter about this 
fascinating coin. Its story remains untold; we wait with desire unre- 
quited for an author to write, if you will, The Fantastic 1804 Plain-4 
Proof Eagle. Such a book would not only provide a better contribution 
to numismatic scholarship; in the long run, ironically enough, it would 
do more to increase the value of the plain-4 eagles in the numismatic 
marketplace than does Dean Albanese’s King of Eagles, perhaps more 
accurately labeled as Arpége. 


—Joel J. Orosz 
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Editor’s Introduction 


In contrast to the newspaper world, where (as the joke goes) there is 
always just enough news each day to fill the pages of the paper, gather- 
ing enough content to fill the pages of The Asylum can take a long time. 
Lately the supply of articles has been slow, but I hope this will improve 
for the 30th volume of this journal. The continued strength of the NBS 
depends on its members, and especially on having a large variety of mem- 
bers personally taking part in all its activities, including this journal. 

The members of the NBS should keep in mind that The Asylum is 
your journal, and it is what you make it. I’m confident that many of you 
have interesting things to say about numismatic literature and the his- 
tory of numismatics. I hope that more of you will take the time to write 
them up to share with your fellow members in the NBS. 


David Yoon 


Three Degrees of Dave Bowers 
Pete Smith 


Movie trivia buffs may enjoy the game “Six Degrees of Kevin Bacon.” 
If actor A appeared with Bacon in a movie, that actor has one degree 
of separation and a ranking of KB-1. Then actor B who appeared in a 
movie with actor A would have two degrees of separation and a rank- 
ing of KB-2. The goal of the game is to link any actor to Bacon with the 
fewest connections. 

Students of numismatics may play a similar game, “Three Degrees of 
Dave Bowers.” The concept is that any professional numismatist may be 
linked to Bowers with three connections or less. This article may provide 
a source to make those connections. 

Collectors of numismatic literature may play the game starting with 
any auction catalogue. The collective staff of any auction company can 
probably be linked to any other contemporary auction company. 

Many professional numismatists have worked for different corpora- 
tions over their career. Following are summaries of some of the large nu- 
mismatic corporations linked to Bowers and changes that affected their 
staff. 


1. BOWERS 


The story of Q. David Bowers, one of America’s great numismatists, is 
a thread woven through this narrative. This illustrates the transitory 
relationships that may exist between corporate ownership and numis- 
matic professionals. It also illustrates how a corporate name may become 
separated from the people who gave their names to that corporation. 
Bowers began to deal in coins as a sole proprietor 1953 to 1956. 
Bowers joined with James Ruddy to conduct auctions under the 
name of Penn-New York Auction Company in 1957. 
Bowers used the name Bowers Coin Company in early 1958. 
Bowers and James Ruddy were partners doing business as Empire 
Coin Company from April 1, 1958, through July 20, 1960. 
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Bowers was with Endwell-Union Company, Inc., from 1959 to 
1960. 

Bowers Coin Company, Inc., operated from 1960 to 1961. 

Bowers partnered again with Ruddy in Empire Coin Company, 
which operated from 1961 to 1965. 

Paramount International Coin Corporation bought Empire Coin 
Company in 1966. 

Bowers was out of numismatics from 1967 to 1969 because of a non- 
competition agreement. During that time, Bowers and Terry Hathaway 
operated Hathaway and Bowers Galleries from 1969 to 1971. 

Bowers and Hathaway were also involved with American Interna- 
tional Galleries in the musical instrument business from 1975 to 1978. 

Bowers also owned a part interest with Claes Friberg in Mekanisk 
Music Museum in Copenhagen. 

Bowers joined Ruddy again with Bowers and Ruddy Galleries, Inc., 
from 1971 to 1982. The company was owned by General Mills from 
1974 to 1982. They conducted auctions under the name of American 
Auction Association. 

Bowers joined Ray Merena in Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc., 
from 1983 to 2003. They also conducted auctions under the name of 
Kingswood Galleries. 

Bowers acquired a part interest in PCGS in 1996. 

Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc., was purchased by Collectors Uni- 
verse in March 2000. 

In 2003 the CEO of Collectors Universe, Michael Haynes, replaced 
Bowers with Paul Montgomery as president of Bowers and Merena. 

Bowers formed American Numismatic Rarities (ANR) in 2003 and 
retained some former employees of Bowers and Merena. 

American Numismatic Rarities merged with Stack’s in 2006 and the 
name disappeared. Bowers and Harvey Stack were then co-chairmen of 
the board. 

Harvey Stack retired in 2009 and Bowers became chairman of the 
board. Christine Karstedt was president of Stack’s. 

In 2011, Bowers, the auction firm, was reunited with Bowers, the 
numismatist. Bowers & Merena Auctions merged with Stack’s. 


Michael J. Hodder worked for Sotheby’s from 1980 to 1983 and Spink 
and Son from 1983 to 1984. He was a cataloguer and researcher for 
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Bowers and Merena, Inc., from 1984 to 1991. He left in 1991 to form his 
own company. Asa consultant, he catalogued sales for Stack’s. 

John Kraljevich began to work for his hero, Bowers, as a cataloguer 
in 2000. He made the transition to cataloguer for American Numismatic 
Rarities. In 2007 he formed John Kraljevich Americana and Numismatics. 

Ray Merena was general manager of Empire Coin Company from 
1962 to 1966. He became part of Paramount from 1966 to 1977. He 
returned to work with Bowers in Empire Numismatics from 1977 to 
1981. He left to form Raymond Merena Rare Coins briefly in 1981-82. 
Back with Bowers, he was vice-president of Bowers and Ruddy in 1982. 
He was a partner in Bowers and Merena Galleries, Inc., from 1982 to 
2003. 

James Ruddy was self-employed in 1953. He was with Triple Cit- 
ies Coin Exchange from 1954 to 1958. He joined Bowers in Penn-New 
York Coin Co. in 1957. He was a partner with Bowers in Empire Coin 
Company from 1958 into 1960. The partnership was dissolved, with 
Ruddy continuing to operate Empire. Bowers rejoined the partnership 
in 1961. Ruddy was vice-president and treasurer with Paramount from 
June 30, 1964, to August 15, 1967. During 1964 to 1966 Empire and 
Paramount were both in business. They merged in 1966. Ruddy went 
back to business under his own name and operated Ruddy Investments 
in 1969-70. Ruddy was back with Bowers again in Bowers and Ruddy 
Galleries from 1971 to 1977. The firm was acquired by General Mills in 
1974. Ruddy left numismatics to manage Ruddy’s 1930's General Store 
Museum, which was donated to the city of Palm Springs in 1987. 


2. PARAMOUNT 


Paramount International Coin Corporation was formed in 1964 by Mr 
chael DiSalle, Max Humbert, James Kelly, and James Ruddy. This was 
the first publicly traded numismatic corporation listed on NASDAQ. 
Their IPO was for tooo shares of stock at $1000 per share. 

Bowers was a cataloguer for Paramount in 1965. Paramount acquired 
Empire Coin Company in 1966 and Bowers was soon out of the coin 
business. 

Paramount also merged with James Kelly’s World Numismatics, 
Inc. 

Paramount joined Rarcoa, Stack’s, and Superior in 1979 to pro- 
duce what have become known as the “Apostrophe” sales. Paramount 
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conducted their last auction in 1987. For the 1988 Apostrophe sale, 
David W. Akers replaced Paramount. 


David W. Akers was employed with Paramount in 1971. He served as 
executive vice-president from 1974 to 1981 and president from 1981 to 
1987. He was proprietor of David W. Akers, Inc., in 1987. 

Mark 8. Auerbach worked for Paramount in 1973. He was research 
director for NGC in 1991. Shortly afterward he dropped out of profes- 
sional numismatics. 

Dr. Richard Bagg worked with Essex Numismatic Properties before 
coming to Paramount. Later he was with Bowers and Merena and Amer- 
ican Numismatic Rarities. In 2012 he is with Stack’s-Bowers. 

Tom Becker began to work at Paramount in 1968. He was later a 
senior numismatist with Bowers and Merena. 

Yasha Beresiner was director of Paramount. In 1982 he formed Inter- 
Col London in the business of selling fiscal documents, maps, playing 
cards, and ephemera. 

Carl W. Carlson was curator for the Garrett collection at Johns Hop- 
kins University. He was a cataloguer for Paramount from 1976 to 1977. 
He was director of research for NASCA from 1978 to 1982 and vice- 
president in charge of research for Herbert Melnick, Inc., in 1982. He 
finished his career at Stack’s. 

Karl D. Hirtzinger worked with National Numismatic and Philatelic, 
Inc., and Paramount International Coin Corporation. He then joined 
the staff of Bowers and Merena Galleries and later Kagin’s Numismatics 
Inc. From there he went to work with David Akers. He was one of the 
dealers associated with the investments of Tom Noe. 

James Kelly (1907-1968) worked with B.G. Johnson from 1936 to 
1946. He did business under his own name from 1946 to 1964. He was 
president of Paramount International Coin Corp. in 1964. He did busi- 
ness under the name World Numismatiques, Inc. He was one of the 
founders of Coin World in 1959. 

Herbert Melnick (1942-1982) catalogued sales for Pine Tree Auction 
Co. from 1973 to 1976. He was executive director of Numismatic An- 
tiquarian Service Corporation (NASCA) from 1976 to 1981. Melnick 
was auctioneer for Paramount sales. He formed Herbert Melnick, Inc., 
in 1982 but died just six months later. 

Thomas A. Mulvaney was photographer for Paramount’s auction 
catalogues from 1973 to 1982. Later he worked for First Coinvesters and 
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Mid-American Rare Coin Auctions, Inc. 

John Queen went to work as a cataloguer for Paramount on October 
1, 1968. He claimed that his catalogue for the NASC sale in 1969 was 
the first to use the Sheldon scale to describe coins. He left in 1979 to 
join the Peace Corps. Later he returned to the coin business as a private 
dealer. In 2011 he was still doing business at age 89. | 

John Smithwick was a coin buyer for Paramount and auction manager 
with Kagin’s. He was self-employed after 1990. 

Henry G. “Hank” Spangenberger (1934-2012) was employed with 
Empire Coin Company from 1962 to 1965 and Paramount International 
Coin Corp. from 1965 to 1967. He operated under his own name in 1967 
and joined Presidential Art Medals in 1969. 


3. GENERAL MILLS 


General Mills grew out of flour mills at St. Anthony Falls in Minneapo- 
lis into an international conglomerate known for Wheaties and Betty 
Crocker. In a corporate expansion plan of the 1970s they expanded into 
various leisure-time activities. 

General Mills acquired Bowers and Ruddy in 1974. They also ac- 
quired Parker Brothers, H. E. Harris Co., and Eddie Bauer. The company 
reversed direction in 1983 and sold his company back to Bowers. 

That same year General Mills also sold off H.E. Harris. At the time it 
was announced that the names of the buyers would never be revealed. A 
few months later they were revealed to be Nicholas Wallner and Peter 


Redfield. 
4. COLLECTORS UNIVERSE (CLCT] 


Collectors Universe companies grade and authenticate high-value col- 
lectibles. Their companies include Professional Coin Grading Service 
(PCGS), Professional Sports Authenticator (PSA), PSA/DNA Authen- 
tication Services, and Professional Stamp Experts (PSE). 

In 1986, David G. Hall was one of the founders of the Professional 
Coin Grading Service (PCGS). In t991 he founded Professional Sports 
Authenticator (PSA). Then in 1999 he founded Collectors Universe and 
acquired Professional Stamp Experts. 

In 1996 Hall acquired Coin Universe, a web site for coin trading. 

On February 5, 1999, Hall acquired Lyn F. Knight Rare Coins and 
Kingswood Coin Auctions. 
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On November 5, 1999, Collectors Universe went public with an 
offering of 4 million shares and raised $24 million. Shares traded around 
$22 per share. The value rose to $34 on February 2, 2000. 

Looking to grow, in 2000 Collectors Universe expanded into the auc- 
tion business. They acquired Auctions by Bowers and Merena, Bowers 
and Merena Galleries Inc., and Bowers and Merena Research, Inc. They 
also acquired Odyssey Publications and James Spence Autographs. 

Hall was replaced by Roger W. Johnson as CEO on October 1, 2001. 
On that day the company stock closed at $2.65. 

Michael Haynes came to Collectors Universe as CEO on January 1, 
2003. The following day company stock closed at $3.19. On January 22, 
2003, it was announced that Paul Montgomery would replace Q. David 
Bowers as president of Bowers and Merena Galleries. At the same time, 
vice-president Christine Karstedt left the firm. 

Bowers and Merena Galleries relocated to Mandeville, Louisiana, 
with some of the former staff. This was the hometown of Paul Montgom- 
ery, who was searching at the time for a million-dollar nickel. Others, 
including Karstedt, stayed in Wolfeboro to forma new auction company, 
American Numismatic Rarities. 

Less than a year later, on December 4, 2003, the board of directors 
voted to sell off their auction houses and dealerships. They required too 
much capital and generated too little profit. 

In September 2003, they sold Lyn F. Knight Auctions to Collectible 
Properties, Inc., owned by Lyn F. Knight. 

In February 2004, Collectors Universe sold Bowers and Merena, 
Kingswood Coin Auctions, and Superior Sports Auctions to Spectrum 
Numismatics International, a unit of Greg Manning Auctions, Inc. 
Stock was trading around $7.72. 

In March 2004, Collectors Universe sold Odyssey Auctions to Heri- 
tage Galleries and Auctioneers. Odyssey sold guitars and managed a 
guitar show. 

Having cleared away the auction houses, Collectors Universe was 
ready to expand again. Early in 2005, Collectors Universe created PCGS 
Currency as a new division. 

In July 2005 Collectors Universe bought CoinFacts.com from Ron 
Guth for $500,000. 

In September 2005 Collectors Universe acquired FACTS Network / 
Certified Coin Exchange (CCE) for $2.18 million. They created Certified 
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Assets Exchange (CAE) to manage CCE and FACTS. 

In November 2005 Collectors Universe acquired Gem Certification 
& Assurance Lab (GCAL) for $10.5 million. Haynes commented, “One 
of our main objectives has been to expand into new markets.” 

In August 2006 they acquired American Gemological Laboratories 
(AGL) for $3.5 million. 

The accuracy of PSA/DNA authentication is frequently challenged. 
A 2006 article in Barron’s entitled “Kinda Sorta Genuine” was highly 
critical. 

On February 4, 2009, PCGS sold the PCGS Currency Division to a 
new company under the current management and Jason W. Bradford. 

The gem-certification business failed to meet revenue expectations. In 
March 2009 Collectors Universe discontinued operations of Gem Cer- 
tification &© Assurance Lab (GCAL) and American Gemological Labo- 
ratories (AGL), with the intent to sell them back to the Palmieri Group 
owned by Donald A. Palmieri. 

Michael Haynes left his position as CEO on April 1, 2009. On that 
day company stock closed at $3.87. 


The original FACTS teletype system was developed by Danny Crabb 
and William Fox Steinberg. FACTS stood for “Foxy and Crabb Tele- 
type System”. 

Expos Unlimited is a division of Collectors Universe. They manage 
the Long Beach Coin, Stamp & Collectibles Expo and the Santa Clara 
Coin, Stamp & Collectibles Expo. Ron Gillio is general manager for the 
shows. It was purchased for $2.4 million in 2006. 


John Albanese was one of the original founders of PCGS in 1986. Two 
years later he joined Mark Salzberg in the foundation of Numismatic 
Guarantee Corporation (NGC). He also developed Intercept Shield. He 
was a partner in the California Gold Marketing Group and founder and 
president of the Certified Acceptance Corp. (CAC). 

Bruce Amspacher (1942-2006) was one of the founders of PCGS in 
1986. In the 1970s, he worked for Fred Sweeney Rare Coins, A-Mark, 
Steve Ivy Rare Coins, and New England Rare Coins. In the 1980s he 
formed his own company, Bruce Amspacher Rare Coins. 

Jason W. Bradford was a cataloguer for Heritage in 2000. He began 
PCGS currency division in 2005. He became executive vice-president of 
auctions for R. M. Smythe & Co., effective January 21, 2008. 
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John Dannreuther was one of the founders of PCGS in 1986. He 
works as director of research for PCGS. 

Ron Guth was self-employed from 1977 to 1984. He was president of 
Mid-American Rare Coin Auctions, Inc., from 1984 to 1988. He served 
as director of numismatic research at PCGS in 2004. He became presi- 
dent of PCGS in 2005. On October 1, 2008, he stepped down as presi- 
dent of PCGS to return as president of CoinFacts.com. 

David G. Hall founded PCGS in 1986 and remained president and 
CEO until January 1999. He is the owner of David Hall Rare Coins in 
Newport Beach, California. 

Michael Haynes became CEO of Collectors Universe on January 1, 
2003. Previously he had been a co-founder of the Industry Council for 
Tangible Assets. He left his position of CEO for Collectors Universe 
on April 1, 2009. In 2010 he was appointed CEO for American Precious 
Metals Exchange (APMEX). 

Jay W. Johnson (1943-2009) served as 36th Director of the U.S. Mint 
from May 2000 to August 2001. On December 3, 2003, he joined Col- 
lectors Universe as Director of Business Development. In 2009 he was 
named a spokesperson for Goldline International. 

Roger W. Johnson served as CEO for Collectors Universe from Oc- 
tober 1, 2001, through December 31, 2002. 

Paul Montgomery was president of Jefferson Coin and Bullion. He 
was named president of the rare-coin auction division of Bowers and 
Merena Galleries, Inc., effective January 22, 2003, and retired in 2005. 

Rick Montgomery wasa grader with ANACS from 1980 to 1985 and 
became ANACS Director, serving 1985 to 1987. He moved to PCGS in 
1987 and became president in 1997. Then he left to join NGC as partner 
and senior vice-president. 

Donn Pearlman is in the public relations business. Among his nu- 
mismatic clients have been American Numismatic Rarities, Bowers and 
Merena, California Gold Marketing Group, Collector’s Universe, Inc., 
Ira & Larry Goldberg, Heritage Auction Galleries, Rare Coin Wholesal- 
ers, Stack’s, and Teletrade. 

Van D. Simmons was president of DHRCC from 1981 to 1997 and 
vice-president of sales for Bowers and Merena Inc. in 2000. He was chair- 
man of the board for David Hall’s North American Trading LLC from 
1997 to 2000. He is a director for Collectors Universe and president of 


David Hall Rare Coins. 
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Don Willis was owner of Premium Numismatics in Newport Beach, 
California. He was appointed president of PCGS on October 7, 2008. 

Gordon Wrubel was one of the founders of PCGS in 1986. For two 
years he was director of numismatic operations for Bowers and Merena 
Galleries, Inc., before returning to PCGS. 


5. MANNING’SPECTRUM 


The Spectrum group, now important in numismatics, started with a 
philatelic company. Greg Manning started collecting stamps at the age 
of seven and sold through the mail as a teenager. He conducted his first 
auction in 1966 at the age of twenty. He operated International Postal 
Marketing. 

He acquired the Brookman Catalogue in 1973 and sold it to Arlene 
Dunn Driscoll in 1983. She was a family friend and owner of Barrett & 
Worthen, Inc. 

Escala Group (ESCL) was established in Bethel, Connecticut, in 1981, 
with Manning as chairman of the board until December 2002. They were 
a merchant and auction network in North America, Europe, and Asia. 

His company went public as Greg Manning Auctions, Inc. (GMAT) 
in 1993. They acquired Ivy Shreve & Mader Philatelic Auctions, Harm- 
er Rooke Galleries, and Cee-Jay Auctions. 

GMAT acquired Teletrade in 1998. At the time, Teletrade auctioned 
diamonds on the Web. GMAT announced a five-year joint venture with 
Afinsa Bienes Tangibles, SA, for Afinsa to provide $10 million in rare 
stamps each year to Teletrade. 

In 1999, GMAIL acquired Spectrum Numismatics International. 

In 2001, GMAI acquired majority interests in Corinphilia Auktionen 
of Switzerland, the Kohler Group in Germany, and Auctentia Subastas 
in Spain. 

Greg Manning Auctions acquired Fournier Archives from Champion 
Stamp Co., Inc. 

According to charges filed by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion (SEC), Afinsa Bienes Tangibles, SA, signed an agreement on June 
16, 2003, with Barrett & Worthen giving them “Full and final editorial 
review and control” of the Brookman Catalogue. 

Barrett & Worthen, Inc., founded in 1981, was in the first-day-cover 
business. The company was named for the street intersection where the 
owners lived. 
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In 2004, Greg Manning Auctions, Inc., acquired Bowers and Merena 
Galleries, Inc., Kingswood Coin Auctions, and Superior Sports Auc- 
tions from Collectors Universe for $2.5 million. 

On July 15, 2005, GMAI acquired A-Mark Precious Metals Inc. 
(APM) for a reported $20 million. 

On September 28, 2005, Greg Manning Auctions, Inc., changed 
the corporate name to Escala Group (ESCL). Jose Miguel Herrero was 
named president and CEO. Manning was named president of the North 
American and Asian Philatelic Auction Division of Escala. That day 
their stock closed at $15.50. 

In 2005 Escala Group acquired Greg Martin Auctions in the field of 
arms, armor, and militaria. 

Escala Group Inc. acquired Development Specialists—Coins in 2006. 

Afinsa Bienes Tangibles, SA, is the third-largest corporation in the 
collectibles field behind Sotheby’s and Christie’s. In May of 2006 they 
held 18.2 million shares of stock in Escala. 

In 2006, Spanish authorities raided the offices of Afinsa while inves- 
tigating charges of fraud and conducting a Ponzi scheme. They charged 
that Manning manipulated the price of stamps by controlling publication 
of the Brookman Catalogue and that Escala sold portfolios of stamps 
back to Afinsa at inflated prices. Escala guaranteed customers that they 
would buy back portfolios at the original cost plus an annual profit. 
Maintaining the pyramid required continuously larger volumes of sales 
at increasing prices. 

Manning resigned as first vice-president of Escala effective Decem- 
ber 15, 2006, to become a consultant. The stock closed at $4.62. Escala 
terminated his contract for cause on April 24, 2007. Manning sued and 
they reached a settlement in 2010. 

Bowers and Merena Auctions acquired Ponterio & Associates in 
December of 2008. 

Escala Group officially changed its name to Spectrum Group Interna- 
tional, Inc., (SPGZ) on May 19, 2009. Escala stock closed at $2.05. 

Spectrum owned the numismatic auction houses of Bowers and Me- 
rena Auctions, Ponterio & Associates, and Teletrade. 

In 2010 Spectrum acquired the assets of Summit Rare Coins, Inc., 
and announced Chris Napolitano as president of Bowers and Merena 
Auctions. 

Early in 2011, Bowers and Merena Auctions merged with Stack’s to 
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become Stack’s-Bowers Numismatics. The company would be owned 
51% by Bowers and Merena Auctions and 49% by Stack’s. At the same 
time, Spectrum announced that they would sell Greg Martin Auctions 
back to Greg Martin. 

In 2012, Spectrum brands include A-Mark Precious Metals, Inc., Bow- 
ers and Merena Auctions, Collateral Finance Corporation, Corinphilia 
Auktionen, Corinphilia Veilingen, H.R. Harmer, Heinrich Kohler, John 
Bull Stamp Auctions, Ponterio & Associates, Spectrum Numismatics 
International, Spectrum Wine Auctions, and Teletrade. 

On January 27, 2011, Spectrum stock closed at $2.05, the same as the 
closing price for Escala in 2009. 


A-Mark Precious Metals, Inc., was established in 1965 as a full-service 
precious-metals merchant. They were the successful bidder of $7.3 mil- 
lion to acquire the Redfield hoard of silver dollars. 

In 1991 A-Mark acquired Deak International Goldline. Then in 1995 
they sold Goldline International to a group of investors. 

Collateral Finance Corporation (CFC) is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
A-Mark Precious Metals. They provide loans to dealers, collectors, and 
traders in the rare-coin and buillion market. The CFC is the exclusive 
official numismatic lender of the American Numismatic Association. 


Mark Borckardt was senior numismatist with Bowers and Merena in 
Wolfeboro. In 2003 he made the move with Bowers and Merena to Loui- 
siana. Shortly afterward he left to work for Heritage. 

Steve Deeds became president of the new Bowers and Merena Auc- 
tions. Previously he was with Metropolitan Rare Coin Galleries and 
Supetior Galleries. In 2010 he stepped down as president of Bowers and 
Merena. In 2011 he was senior numismatist with Stack’s Bowers Gal- 
leries. Later he was owner and president of Morgan Gold. They employ 
former U.S. Mint Director Edmund Moy as a spokesman. 

From 1958 to 1978 Robert Driscoll was owner of R & R, which he 
sold to General Mills. He was vice-president of Harris from 1978 to 1981. 
In 1981 he founded Barrett & Worthen. He had a business relationship 
with GMAI and Escala. 

Kevin Foley was consignment director and senior numismatist for 
the new Bowers and Merena Auctions. He was one of the founders of 
Currency Auctions of America. They were acquired by Heritage. 

Foley manages the Central States Numismatic Society Convention 
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and the New York International Numismatic Convention. He managed 
the Chicago Paper Money Exposition, the Chicago International Coin 
Fair, and the MidAmerica Coin Expo for Krause Publications until 2009. 
The new bourse chairman for F-W Media is Scott Tappa. 

Ron Gillio was with Pacific Coast Auction Galleries from 1982 
through 1989. In 1992 he and Paul Koppenhever bought the Long Beach 
Show. In 2006 he sold the Long Beach show to Collectors Universe but 
continued as general manager. In 2007 he joined Spectrum Numismatics 
International. In 2009 he was a world coin and currency specialist for 
Bowers and Merena Auctions. He continues to manage a coin shop, so 
he has one foot in the Spectrum world, one foot in Collectors Universe, 
and yet another foot in private business. 

Andrew Glassman was employed as controller in 1991 and was named 
president of Spectrum Numismatics International in 2009. 

Steven C. Markoff founded A-Mark Coin Company in 1965. He is 
the co-chair of A-Mark Entertainment. 

Debbie McDonald was with the former Bowers and Merena Auc- 
tions before the sale. Now she is consignment director with the new firm. 

Richard Melamed learned the business with his father in Minnesota. 
He was with his own company, Richard Melamed Rare Coins, Inc. He 
was also with Numismatic Professionals, funded by Tom Noe. In 2012 
he is a senior numismatist with Spectrum. 

Chris Napolitano (not the editor of Playboy Magazine) was a coin 
dealer with Summit Rare Coins, Inc., in 1989. He co-founded American 
Rare Coins and Collectibles with John Saffert in Minnesota in 2001. In 
2010 he became president of Bowers and Merena Auctions and in 2011 
he became president of Stack’s-Bowers Numismatics. 

Martin Paul began as a buyer for New England Rare Coin Galleries 
in 1980. He was with his own company from 1982 until 2007 when he 
joined Spectrum. 

Richard Ponterio was a 1974 co-founder of Ponterio & Wyatt. In 
1992 he founded Ponterio & Associates. In 2012 he is executive vice- 
president of Stack’s Bowers Galleries. 

Scott Reiter was the executive director of consignments for Bowers 
and Merena Auctions. In 2012 he is with Stack’s Bowers. 

Brett Renaud was a consignment director. In 2012 he is with Stack’s 
Bowers. 

Greg Roberts is president and CEO of Spectrum Group Internation- 
al, Inc. In 2012 he is also CEO of Stack’s Bowers Galleries. 
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6. CALIFORNIA GOLD MARKETING GROUP 


The California Gold Marketing Group purchased the treasure from the 
S.S. Central America and financed a book on it by Q. David Bowers. 

Among the named partners were John Albanese, Q. David Bowers, 
Ira Goldberg, Larry Goldberg, and Dwight Manley. 


Bob Evans was chief scientist for the Columbus-America Discovery 
Group. 

Dwight Manley is a successful sports agent. He has worked with 
The Rarities Group and as president of Spectrum Numismatics Interna- 
tional in 1993. He is managing partner of the California Gold Marketing 
Group. 


jn SUPERIOR 


Isador Goldberg founded the Superior Stamp and Coin Company in 
1930. Half the business was sold to Rose Mayer. Upon the death of Isa- 
dor in 1943, ownership passed to his sons Harold and Marshall. Harold 
was the father of Lawrence and Mark. Marshall was the father of Ira. 
Superior, long under family ownership, became just another entity to 
be bought and sold. 

In 1974 the business was owned equally by Marshall, Harold, Ira, 
Lawrence, and Mark. 

In 1979 Ira, Lawrence, and Mark bought partial ownership in the 
Indiana Pacers basketball team. 

Marshall had a dispute with his partners and sued in 1984. In 1986 
he sold his share to the remaining partners. 

Bruce McNall bought out Harold and additional stock to own 51% 
of Superior. 

Mark sold his share to Ira and Lawrence in May 1991. 

McNall and Superior filed for bankruptcy in 1994. Remaining assets 
were acquired by A-Mark. A-Mark is the thin thread that connects the 
Superior/DGSE group with the Spectrum group. 

In 2001 Superior Galleries was acquired by Tangible Asset Galleries, 
Inc. (TAGZ). They also acquired Keystone Coin and Stamp Exchange 
from Steve Gehringer and Ken Kellar and Gavenet.com Inc. in the fine- 
art business. 

Ira and Larry Goldberg formed the company of Ira & Larry Goldberg 
Coins and Collectibles. They partnered with McCawley and Grellman 
to sell collections of early copper coins. 
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In May 2007 Superior was acquired by Dallas Gold and Silver Ex- 
change (DGSE) Companies. 

Also in May 2007, DGSE acquired Euless Gold and Silver to operate 
under the name of Dallas Gold and Silver Exchange. 

DGSE announced that Don Ketterling would become president and 
chief executive ofhcer of Superior Galleries, Inc., on January 1, 2009. 

In February of 2009 it was announced that Superior was discontinu- 
ing the auction business and cancelled their next sale. 

In 2010, Aaron Ware was named numismatic manager of the Superior 
operation in California. 

In 2011, the DGSE afhliates included American Gold & Silver Ex- 
change, Charleston Gold & Diamond Exchange, Dallas Gold & Silver 
Exchange, Superior Estate Buyers, Superior Galleries, Superior Gold 
€* Diamond Exchange, Superior Precious Metals, and U.S. Bullion 
Exchange. 


Silvano DiGenova was one of the co-founders of PCGS. He was also co- 
founder of the American Numismatic Information Exchange, which be- 
came the Certified Coin Exchange (CCE). He was founder and president 
of Tangible Investments in 1984. In 1990 he was a director of National 
Numismatic Network, Inc., one of the companies associated with Tom 
Noe. He was CEO of Superior Galleries. 

Mark Goldberg (1947-2009) sold his share to Ira and Larry and re- 
tired from the family firm in 1991. He was in business briefly under his 
own name in 1994. When A-Mark acquired Superior in 1994, Mark 
returned as president. 

Don Ketterling was vice-president of Gold and Silver Emporium, 
director of numismatics for Goldline International, vice-president of 
Certified Assets Management, and co-manager of the Rare Coin Alli- 
ance rare-coin fund. This was funded by Tom Noe. In 2009 he became 
president and CEO of Superior Galleries. 

Bruce McNall founded Constantinople Fine Arts Inc. in 1973. He 
joined the Joel L. Malter Company in 1975 to form Numismatic Fine 
Arts. In 1994 Numismatic Fine Arts filed for bankruptcy and the com- 
pany closed. 

McNall acquired the Los Angeles Kings hockey team from Jerry 
Buss. He also owned Summa Stable, Inc. 


William H. Oyster is president and CEO of DGSE Companies, Inc. 
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Aaron Ware was co-owner of Classic Coin and Bullion from 1993 
to 1998. He was then a partner in OldMint Coins. He was director of 
operations for Northern Nevada Coins before going to Superior. 


8. STACK S 


Stack’s, another family-owned business, retains the family name after 
the last family member has departed. Maurice Stack started a foreign- 
exchange house in 1858. His son Maurice married Doris and they had 
sons Joseph and Morton. The sons changed the focus of the company 
to numismatics 1n 1934. 

Joseph was the father of Benjamin and Norman. Morton was the 
father of Harvey, who was father of Lawrence and Susan. 

Stack’s and American Numismatic Rarities merged on November 15, 
2006, with Harvey Stack and Q. David Bowers as co-chairmen. Chris 
tine Karstedt and Larry Stack were also identified as equity partners. 

Harvey Stack announced his retirement from the firm in 2009 after 
spending 62 years in the business. Q. David Bowers became chairman of 
the board at Stack’s on July 1, 2009. 

In 2011, Stack’s merged with Bowers and Merena Auctions to be- 
come Stack’s-Bowers Numismatics. At this time it was acknowledged 
that the Anderson family owned a controlling interest in Stack’s. 


David T. Alexander is a cataloguer for Stack’s, after 1990. Previously 
he worked for Coin World from 1974 to 1981. In 1981 he was with the 
publishing division of Johnson and Jensen and in 1983 with Kagin’s. In 
2012 he is with Stack’s-Bowers. 

Arthur Blumenthal began with Capitol Coin Co. He worked for 
Minkus Stamp and Publishing and Galerie des Monnaies. He was with 
Stack’s for fifteen years. In 2010 he was appointed senior numismatist 
for Heritage. 

Andrew Bowers is the son of Q. David Bowers. He joined his father 
at American Numismatic Rarities and later with Stack’s. 

Greg Cohen worked with R. M. Smythe before coming to Stack’s and 
to Stack’s Bowers in 2011. 

Christine Karstedt, a long-time employee of Bowers, became presi 
dent of Stack’s. In 2012 she is executive vice-president of Stack’s 
Bowers. 

Scott Mitchell worked at Gallerie des Monnies, Minkus Stamp and 
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Publishing, and Capitol Coin Co. He came to Stack’s in 1981. Later he 
was with Scott Mitchell Numismatic Associates. 

John M. Pack was a consignment specialist at Stack’s. In 2012 he is 
with Stack’s Bowers. 

Tom Panichella worked for Minkus Stamp and Coin before joining 
Stack’s in 1985. Later he was with Scott Mitchell Numismatic Associates. 

Beth Piper worked for Bowers and Merena for eighteen years before 
coming to Stack’s. 

Andrew W. Pollack III is a cataloguer at Stack’s. 

Benjamin Stack (1925-1984) was a partner in the family firm. He left 
in 1953 to form the Imperial Coin Company. He later returned to the 
family business. 

Harvey Stack was a partner in the firm until 2009. 

Joseph B. Stack (1891-1974) worked with the family firm. 

Lawrence R. “Larry” Stack left the family company on May 22, 
2009. 

Morton Stack (1901-1967) was partner of Joseph in 1931. 

Norman Stack (1928-1992) was the primary cataloguer for Stack’s. 

Shirley Stack (1904-1991) was associated with the business in 1936. 

Frank Van Valen worked at Bowers and Merena and American Nu- 
mismatic Rarities before coming to Stack’s. 

Cornelius Vermeule (1925-2008) worked for Stack’s briefly before 
WWII. He was paid in Roman coins. His later career was with the 
Museum of Fine Art in Boston. 

Vicken Yegparian is an auction consignment specialist with Stack’s 
and later with Stack’s Bowers. 


9. WESTERN’-WHITMAN 


In 1907, Edward Henry Wadewitz and his brother Al purchased the 
West Side Printing Co. in Racine, Wisconsin. Roy A. Spencer joined as 
a journeyman printer. They incorporated Western Printing & Lithog- 
raphy Co. in 1910. 

Western printed books for Hamming-Whitman Publishing Co in 
1915, but Hamming-Whitman defaulted on payment. Western acquired 
Hamming- Whitman inventory and formed a subsidiary, Whitman Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Western grew through acquisitions including Broecker Box Co. in 
1923, Sheffer Playing Card Co in 1925, and Stationers Engraving Co. in 
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1929. They formed Artists and Writers Guild (AWG) as a subsidiary. 
They collaborated on projects with Simon & Schuster and Disney. 

Little Golden Books were published by Simon & Schuster, produced 
by AWG and printed by Western. They were inexpensive and intended 
for use by children rather than their parents. The first twelve titles, 
published in 1942, were very popular and successful. 

Western Publishing and Lithography Co. went public in 1960 under 
the name of Western Publishing Co. 

In 1978 Mattel Inc. acquired Western. The company did not make a 
profit in the next five years. 

Richard Bernstein and other executives reacquired Western in 1984. 
The company went public again in 1986 as Western Publishing Group, 
Inc., with its subsidiaries Western Publishing Corp. and Penn Co. 

In 1996 new buyers took control of Western and changed the name 
to Golden Books Family Entertainment, Inc. At the time the company 
had 3300 employees and was the country’s largest publisher of children’s 
books. | 

In July of 1997 the company began construction on a new plant in 
Racine, but the facility proved inadequate for production requirements. 
The company faced financial difficulties. The adult publishing group, 
including Whitman, was sold to St. Martin’s Press in 1999. 

The youth publishing group including Golden Books Family Enter- 
tainment, Inc., was acquired in a bankruptcy action by Classic Media, 
Inc., and Random House in 2001. 

In 2003, H.E. Harris acquired Whitman Coin Products from St. Mar- 
tin’s Press and renamed it Whitman Publishing Co. 

The Baltimore Coin and Currency Expo was managed by Ed Kuzmar 
and Gordon Berg. The show was purchased by Whitman. 

Whitman also acquired the Atlanta Coin Convention and the Nash- 
ville Coin Convention. 

Q. David Bowers served as numismatic director for Whitman Publish- 
ing 1n 2009. | 


Whitman has published a huge bookshelf of volumes by Q. David 
Bowers. 

Kenneth Bressett worked for Whitman from 1959 to 1980. He worked 
for Kagin’s Numismatic Investment Corp from 1981 to 1982. He was 
with the American Numismatic Association from 1982 to 1988 and dur- 
ing that time worked as director of the ANA Certification Service. 
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In 1988 Bressett began work with Paul Grosz and Gary Adkins at 
Premier Coin Investments. Later he worked for Adkins and Numismatic 
Services Inc. as a consultant and writer. They also employed Mary Sau- 
vain and Pete Smith. 

Henry Ellis Harris (1902-1977) was born in Atlanta and began selling 
stamps around the age of fourteen through his company, H.E. Harris 
Es Co. 

Richard S. Yeo (pen name, Yeoman) was hired in 1932 and marketed 
and redesigned coin boards published by Whitman. He also wrote some 
references that remain standard in the hobby. 

Other numismatic authors published by Whitman include Len Augs- 
burger, Harlan J. Berk, Roger W. Burdette, Frank J. Colletti, John Dan- 
nreuther, Bill Fivaz, Jeff Garrett, Ron Guth, Katherine Jaeger, David W. 
Lange, Bob Leonard, Clifford Mishler, Joel J. Orosz, Fred L. Reed III, 
Richard Snow, J.T. Stanton, Rick Tomaska, and Cornelius Vermeule. 


10. ANDERSON 


Charles Caine Anderson is a giant in numismatics but gets little public- 
ity. He began the family business with two newsstands. They became 
a large importer of fireworks from China. 

Anderson Press acquired Whitman Publishing Co. They also own 
Books-A-Million. 

One of their product lines is U.S. Mint. This allows them to advertise 
“Official U.S. Mint Coin Folders and Albums.” 

Anderson Press acquired H.E. Harris Co., distributor of coin and 
stamp supplies. 

It has been reported that Anderson Press acquired Stack’s in 2008. 
As privately owned companies, there is no public disclosure of owner- 
ship or partnerships. 


American Promotional Events, operating under the trade name TNT 
Fireworks, is the largest U.S. importer and distributor of consumer fire- 
works. 

Anderson News LLC was the largest magazine distributor in the 
country, the second-largest music distributor, and one of the largest 
book distributors. Anderson Media Corp: is a subsidiary. 

The American Numismatic Association Certification Service 
(ANACS) was developed by the American Numismatic Association in 
1972. They got out of the grading business and sold ANACS to Amos 
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Press, the parent company of Coin World, in 1990. Anderson Press, Inc., 
acquired the ANACS grading service in 2005. In 2007 ANACS was 
sold to Driving Force, LLC, owned by James Taylor. 

Anderson Press, formerly known as Treat Entertainment, includes 
the subsidiaries H. E. Harris Co., the largest distributor of numismatic 
and philatelic products, and Whitman Publishing, the largest publisher 
of numismatic books. They also own Dalmatian Press, a publisher of 
children’s books. 

Books-A-Million operates more than 200 retail book stores. They be- 
came a public company on November 2, 1992. 


Charles Caine Anderson is chairman of the Executive Committee of 
American Promotional Events Inc., Anderson News Corp, Anderson 
Press, and Books-A-Million. 

Others involved in the family business include Charlie Anderson, 
Harold Anderson, and Joel Anderson. 

James Taylor was director of education for the American Numis- 
matic Association. In 1998 he was one of the founders of Independent 
Coin Grading Service (ICG). He left to become president and CEO of 
ANACS in 2005 but then left it in 2006. When ANACS became avail- 
able in 2007, Taylor bought it. 


There are probably many equally valid numismatists with connections 
that are not reported in this article. Anyone wishing to play “Three 
Degrees of Dave Bowers” is encouraged to do additional research. 

Expanding the game to four degrees of separation would probably 
double the number of linked numismatists and their companies. Perhaps 
one day Whitman will publish a book on the topic. 
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“You Don't Say”: Numismatic Quarterly Quiz 
Myron Xenos 


1. What year were the last Peace dollars dated? 
2. The first paper currency is thought to have been issued in China 
during the rule of which dynasty? 
3. How many points are on the stars of the Morgan dollar? 
4. The name of Sir Thomas Gresham is associated with what famous 
economic principle? 
5. It was a dark day in 44 BC when Julius Caesar was killed. What was 
the date? 
6. What was the last United States minor coin, other than the current 
denominations, to be minted, and what was its date? 
7.Which three mints produced the 20-cent piece in its first year 
(1875)? 
8. Silver dollar “VAM” varieties are named for whom? 
9. What farm implement is pictured on the New Jersey coppers? 
1o.A naturally occuring alloy of gold and silver is known as 
what? 
11.During the minting life of the “Mercury” dime (1916-1945), in 
which three years was it not produced? 


Answers on page 103. 


Correction: In the previous issue (vol. 29 no. 3), my answer to question 11 was incor- 
rect. There is some uncertainty whether the earliest gold coins of Spanish America 
were minted at Bogota or Cartagena, but in any case it was not Mexico. Thanks to Bob 
Leonard for pointing this out. 


Looks Like | Picked the Wrong Week 
to Give Up Sniffing Books 
James Higby 


Quite frankly, I do not harbor many fond memories of Miss Smith’s 
third-grade class at Lincoln Elementary. I do remember staying after 
school every day for “interrogation.” Miss Smith would always keep just 
the boys after school until she had extracted a confession from the one 
of us who had thrown the spitball or puffed the eraser into Suzie’s hair. 
“T intend to identify the perpetrator if I have to keep you all here until 
midnight!” was the dreaded sentence from judge, jury, and hangman 
embodied as one in Miss Smith. 

I exaggerate, of course. The above scenario certainly played out once, 
perhaps twice; otherwise I would not have the memory to relate today, 
but it seemed as if it occurred every day. 

As | think back, there were three especially good things that I expe- 
rienced in that third grade. One was that I learned that, after being an 
only child up to that time, I would soon have a sibling. Another was 
that, toward the end of that school year, the grade school band director, 
who could play every instrument that existed, brought an example of 
each to our school and demonstrated them, with the idea that we would 
perhaps select one, take group and private lessons, and join the band! I 
immediately fell in love with the saxophone, which I’m still trying to 
master even today. 

But the reality of economics was to generate a third fond memory of 
that old day. My seat was in the window row, and to my left was the 
bookcase which housed various sets of textbooks we would be using. On 
the spines of one of the sets of books I could read the word Geography, 
which was not yet familiar to me. The day finally arrived when the 
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Geography books were distributed, and Miss Smith once again instruct- 
ed us in the proper breaking-in of new books. 

One whiff, though, told me that these books were anything but new. 
There was a pungency about them that could not be ignored, an acrid as- 
sault that betrayed the chemical reactions that were in progress between 
their covers, reactions that were turning paper pulp into literary car- 
rion. Once I had learned how to investigate the front matter of a book, 
I found out that these books were indeed pre-war by quite the margin 
(we were post-war, thank you!). Obviously the East Kumquat Public 
Schools textbook line item had not yet provided for new geography 
(or, as the above-mentioned new sibling would eventually pronounce it, 
“juggafee”) books, and we would just have to use these up, wear them 
out, and make them do! 

My indifference to the subject matter notwithstanding, I couldn't get 
enough of that delicious antique book smell. Unmatched by any other 
smell, and almost as attractive as the smell of worksheets still wet with 
spirit-duplicator fluid (apologies to Younger Readers who have never 
experienced this unique “high”), there is something about the olfactory 
interaction with old books that gives them incomparable cachet. It is 
the smell of timeless authority, the re-enactment of history, the wisdom 
of ancestors. Indeed, in the late 1980s National Geographic published 
an article that included several “scratch ’n’ sniff” patches and reported 
that “science has found that smell, alone of the senses, is tied directly 
and intimately to the part of our brain most involved with memory and 
emotion.” 

If one did qualitative analysis of the air inside a used book store, 
a library, or, particularly, a rare book room within that library, he 
could likely produce an inventory of dozens, if not hundreds, of wildly 
constructed, gigantic molecules bearing unpronounceable names, but 
which, in their aggregate, make up the delicious aroma of antiquarian 
books. Occasionally I will pull down and open a volume and be imme- 
diately transported back to Miss Smith’s classroom by the exact same 
aromatic cocktail that emanated from those “juggafee” books of so long 
ago. 

For the Gentle Readers who have patiently stayed with this essay, 
my present mission is to inform, or at least remind, the membership of 
EAC of an organization that deals with “coin books” new and old: The 
Numismatic Bibliomania Society. Its quarterly publication The Asylum 
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(perhaps people who are book freaks belong in one?) features scholar- 
ly treatises on all manner of numismatic publications, those in print, 
those out-of-print, and those forthcoming. One can access its website at 
www.coinbooks.org for membership and subscription information. 

Available online without charge to anyone having an email address, 
though, is the NBS electronic publication E-Sylum. The NBS website 
has a tab that can be clicked for information on how to sign up for this 
free service. In its weekly feed to your inbox you will find announce- 
ments, discussions, and reviews of pertinent coin-related publications. 
Those who subscribe to the E-Sylum are invited to submit questions 
and comments to its editor via email. Those with Facebook accounts can 
“like” the NBS site and read E-Sylum in their FB newsfeed. At recent 
count there were about 1500 persons taking advantage of this service, 
and I note several EAC fellows among us. 

So, there I was, minding my own business one Sunday afternoon, 
not having sniffed a book for several days, when a short paragraph in the 
June 5, 2011 download of the E-Sylum changed all that. It contained a 
citation by one of the subscribers of an article which originally appeared 
in the March 4, 1997, number of the Chicago Tribune: 


HIGH ON LITERATURE: The fungi that feed on old paper may be 
mildly hallucinogenic, and may cause “an enhancement of enlighten- 
ment” in readers, says a report in the British medical journal The 
Lancet. The source of inspiration for many great literary figures may 
have been nothing more than a quick sniff of moldy books, the report 
says. 


Having liberally sniffed that ancient “juggafee” book in childhood, only 
to continue the cultivation of that perverse habit into adulthood, I can 
certainly relate to that! In fact, I propose that those same fungi are to 
blame for the antisocial behavior that results in the detention of third- 
grade boys, but I doubt that Miss Smith would buy it. 

Perhaps EAC itself was conceived by parties who were “under the 
influence” of those fungi! Perhaps it was such “enhancements” that 
prompted, and continue to prompt, the authors of all the great works on 
coppers. Perhaps such “enhancement”, experienced by those who visit 
obscure corners of research libraries, breathes an especially high level of 
insight into the creators of the contents of Penny- Wise multiple times a 
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year (present Humble Author excepted; I have it on good authority that 
he is perpetually under the influence of the toxic fumes given off by old 
alto saxophone reeds, which should serve to explain a lot of what we’ve 
been reading in these pages). 


Help Promote the Numismatic Bibliomania Society 


Howard A. Daniel III sets up a club table to represent the Numismatic 
Bibliomania Society (and the International Bank Note Society, 
Numismatics International, Numismatic Literary Guild, and several 
other organizations) at the MPC Fest, the International Paper Money 
Show, and the summer FUN Show. Howard will no longer set up at 
American Numismatic Association events and the January FUN Show. 

The Asylum and NBS membership applications are given to numisma- 
tists interested in our society from the table. Journals and applications 
from other societies are also given out. 

There are also world bank notes and coins to give to young and new 
numismatists in a packet which includes a consolidated membership 
application form for all of the groups. References are also given out, 
especially to teachers and scout counselors for them to use with their 
students and scouts. 

Howard always needs volunteers to staff the table and needs your 
unwanted references, journals, world banknotes, and/or world coins. 
Please contact him at hadaniel3@msn.com to make donation arrange- 
ments. The best method is to take them to him at one of the shows or 
events he attends, otherwise you can mail them to him. Howard will 
reply with a thank-you letter which will describe the donation for tax 
purposes. 


Answers to the Numismatic Quarterly Quiz (see p. 99): 1) 1964. 2) Song (or Sung) dy- 
nasty. 3) Six points. 4) Bad money drives good money out of circulation (Gresham’ s law). 
5) The Ides of March (March 15). 6) The 1889 three-cent. 7) Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Carson City. 8) Van Allen and Mallis. 9) Plow. 10) Electrum. 11) 1922, 1932, 1933. 
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